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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avei.ue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue shou.d immediately notify the Heaa Of/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N, Y, City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 








Wiis is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp. 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaeter & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxvilie, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T 8S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark, 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 $0, Broad, cor. Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S Davis & Co ,96 5th Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. ] Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City. Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, A Isaacson, 110 E, 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington. Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL SERVICES 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 
Mrs. M. K. Zust. Address: 100 West 94th St., 
New York. All erders executed promptly and at 
reasonable rates, by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City patrons. Circulars 
sent on request. 


A lady of good social position can materially in- 
crease her income without appearing to be engaged 
in business. References required. Address Box 25, 
Vogue office, 


INDEX 


Society . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Whist Instruction ‘ 


Social Topics—Why Women Work Outside of Home . . 
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200 


The Sentiments of The Squire of Dames Insult Women— 





Theatre Victims of the Aigrette—Bicycling for Women. 202 
From Sudden Death Fiction . ; : ; - 202 
As Seen by Him ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; , . 
What She Wears ; ‘ ; , , . 206 
London Correspondence ; : ‘ F 7 . 207 
What They Read ‘ : ‘ : . ; . 210 
The Art Interest . ‘ a ; ; ° ». S20 
Morning Room Gossip . ; : ‘ : ; ‘| 
Paris. ; ‘ ‘ . ; ; ‘ i . 22 
Dress Practicalities for Men ; ‘ , 212 
Domestic Pets—Flitters - S85 
Seen in the Shops ‘ , ‘ ; ; - mes 
Current Political Questions—French National Affairs 216 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes . a ‘ : vi 
Second Open Question . ; : ‘ ’ : vi 
Answers to Correspondents , vi 
Seen on the Stage " , i ‘ ; . aa 
Music . , , ° , . , »' ae 


AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, PURSUIV- 
ANT OF ARMES 


Generat Note.—In the following roll, 
which is to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by, inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto, 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed. 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search’shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


FENN Connecticut ~ Gentlemen of Coat-Armor 

Descent: Benjamin Fenn b 1612 from Whittington 
Parish Musworth Eng, came to Conn abt 1630 d 1672 
—The Fenn’s of Suffolk and Norfolk use similar 
armes adding “‘ three escallops argent on the fesse’’ 

Armorial Bearings. New-York [Authorized by 
Rietstap 1895] 

Armes: Argent,a fesse azure within a bordure 
engrailed of the same. 

Crest: A dragon’s head erased proper [Used by 
Fenn of E. Dereham Norfolk] All upon the wreathed 
helmet 

Mantling: Argent and Azure, 


FREKE Massachusetts Gentlemen 

Descent :' The arms used by this family appear on 
atomb in the Charlestown burying-ground Boston. 
The house in England des from Robert Freke Es- 
quire of Ewern Courtney Dorsetshire. Aud Treas 
temp H VIII 1509-49. | Information desired of the 
Amer Fam | 

Armorial Bearings 
Norfolk & Wilts] 

Armes: Sable, two bars or in chief three mullets 
of the last. 

Crest: A bull’s head couped sable , attired collared 


Boston 1675 [Fams of Dorset 


& lined or. All upon the wreathed helmet 
Mantling : Sable and or. 
FORSYTH New Hampshire Gentlemen or 
Ancestry 


Descent: Matthew Forsyth b in Tailzerton Ayr- 
shire Scotland 1700—came from Ireland to Chester 
abt 1742 d t791—A lineal des. of David Forsyth lord 
of Dykes 1594, gr-son of James Forsyth last baron of 
Nydie, ades. of John de Forsyth 1379. [See Sir 
David Lindsay MS—1529-55—] 





Armorial Bearings [Lyon Off confirmation] In- 
herited 

Armes: Argent, a chevron engrailed gules between 
three griffins segreant vert , armed & membered 
gules,2 & 1. 

Crest: A demi-griffin vert. All upon the wreathed 
helmet 

Mantling: Argent gules and vert. Motto: In- 


staurator ruinae. 


FROTHINGHAM Massachusetts Gentlemen 

Descent: William Frothingham of Holderness 
Yorkshire Eng. Cameto Charlestown 1630 d 1652. 
The name of the Holderness house was also called 
Froddingham 

Armorial Bearings From Guillim 1724 

Armes: Azure, a bend between six mullets or. 

Crest: A mullet of the field, may be used 
upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling : Azure and or. 


All 


FRANKLIN Gentlemen of 
Ancestry 

Descent: Josiah Franklin of Ecton Northampton- 
shire Eng, came to Boston 1682—one of his sons was 
the Benjamin Franklin b 1706. The family of Ecton 
traced back four centuries—1250— The armes are 
autherized by Burke 1851 & Rietstap supp 1895 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Argent, on a bend between two lion’s’ 
heads erased gules a dolphin embowed between 
as many martiets or 

Crest: A dolphin’s head in pale argent, erased 
gules, finned or, between two branches vert. All 
upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Argent and gules. Mottos: Pro rege 
et patria & Exemplum adest ipse homo. 


New England 


FRASER Connecticut Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Alexander Fraser of Guilford m abt 
1744 supposed to be that 2d son who d 1762 of the 
famous Simon Fraser of Beaufort Inverness-shire 
13th lord Lovat d Tower-hill 1747, a lineal des. of 
Hugh baron Lovat 1539 from Hugh Ist lord 1416 
from Sir Gilbert Fraser of Oliver Castle 1300 des, of ? 
Alexander Fraser abt 1ogo The 1st Fraser of Frisell 
came from Normandy 1066, Tradition states that 
Pierre Fraser, seigneur de Troile was sent to Scot. 
by Charlemagne 807 A D? 

Armorial Bearings - 13th cent—Apparently In- 
herited 

Armes: Quarterly, 1st & 4th azure, three cinque- 
foiles argent prob 3 fraises or strawberry leaves 2d 
& 3d argent, three antique crowns outers 306 grant 
by Robt I?] 

Crest: A buck’s head erased or, attired argent. 
All upon the wreathed helmet 


Mantling: Argent gules and azure, Motto: Je 
suis prest 

FARMER Massachusetts Gentlemen of Coat- 
Armor 


Descent: Edward Farmer b 1640d 1727 to Billerica 
abt 1670 son of John Farmer of Ansley Eng d 1668-9: 
If the heraldic evidence is correct his father may have 
been that George Farmer Esq to whom this coat- 
armor was altered & assigned 1663, son of Bartholo- 
mew Farmer Gentleman of Ratcliffe Leicestershire 
des, of John des, of Bartholomew F— abt 1500—Vis 
of Leices, 1619— 

Armorial Bearings 
1895 

Armes Sable, a chevron between three lamps 
argent flamant gules — 2 & 1 

Crest: Out of a ducal coronet or , a salamander in 
flames gules All upon the helmet. 

Mantling : Argent and sable. 
vigilans. 


Authorised by Rietstap supp 


Motto : Esto 


Model Doll Show 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF VOGUE 


THE 
AND 


IN AID OF 


DIPHTHERIA 


HOSPITAL 


AT SHERRY’S, 20, 21 AND 23 Marcy, 


ANI 
NUI 





SCARLET FEVER 


HE Show opens to-morrow 
at 3 o’clock with a Pr. 


vate View, and continues on Sat. 


urday, 21 March, and Monday, 


23 March. 


PATRONESSES 


Mrs. Charles B, Alexander, 
Miss Malvina Appleton, 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 


Mrs. 


Charles T, Barney, 


Miss de Barril, 


Mrs, 


Edmund L. Baylies, 
. August Belmont, 

. David Wolfe Bishop, 
. Heber R. Bishop, 

. William T. Blodgett, 
. James A, Burden, 


Miss Callender, 


. A. Cass Canfield, 

. Henry E, Coe, 

. Joseph H. Choate, — 
. H. H. Curtis, 

. Brockholst Cutting, 


Miss Cuyler, 


. Francis Delafield, 
. Richard H. Derby, 
. Arthur M. Dodge, 


Mrs, Cleveland H. Dodge, 


. John R. Drexel, 
. Nicholas Fish, 


Miss de Forest, 


. George B. de Forest, 


Miss Furniss, 


. John Lyon Gardiner, 
. Elbridge T. Gerry, 


Mrs. G. G. Haven, 


Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


. Peter Cooper Hewitt, 

- Thomas Hitch¢ock, 

. G. G. Howland, 

. Edward W. Humphreys, 
. Morris K, Jesup, 

. William Jay, 

. Walter Jennings, 

. Frederic R. Jones, 

. Eugene Kelly, 

. Edward King, 

. Gustav Kissel, 

. Luther Kountze, 

. Charles Lanier, 

. J. Lawrence Lee, 

. Edward A. Le Roy, Jr., 
. Charles H. Marshall, 

. Ogden Mills, 

. John W. Minturn, 

. Trenor L. Park, 

. James W. Pinchot, 

. George B. Post, 

. M. Taylor Pyne, 

. Jules Reynal, 

. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, 
. Sidney Dillon Ripley, 

. Henry Sloane, 

. William Douglas Sloane, 
. C. Albert Stevens, 

. William Rhinelander Stewart, 
. Joseph Stickney, 

. T. Suftern Tailer, 

. Henry A. C, Taylor, 

. Jonathan Thorne, 

. Henry Graff Trevor, 

. John B. Trevor, 

. Paul Tuckerman, 

. Arthur Turnure, 

. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 

. F, W. Vanderbilt, 

. William Seward Webb, 
. George Peabody Wetmore, 
. John C. Wilmerding, 
Orme Wilson, 

Buchanan Winthrop, 
Frank Spencer Witherbee. 


TICKETS, FIFTY CENTS EACH 


AT THE DOOR, OR 
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DIED 


Belknap.—On Fri., 13 Mar., at his residence, 5 
Gramercy Park, Robert Lenox Belknap. 

Carryl.—On Sun.,8 Mar., at her residence, 33 
W, oth St., Mary Russell Wetmore, wite of Charles 
B, Carryl and daughter of the late Apollos R. Wet- 
more. 

Hoey.—On Wed., 21 Mar., at Long Branch, 
John Shaw Hoey. 

Irvin.—On Sun., 8 Mar., at his residence, 12 W. 
36th St., Richard Irvin. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Evelyn M, Betts to Mr. Clinton R. James, 

Miss Georgiana Breck to Mr. Frederic P, Ostrom, 

= Marion Downing to Mr. George H. Farns- 
worth. 

Miss Adelaide de Freest to Mr. Robert H. Larner, 
from Washington, D. C 

Miss Augusta Ayer Thorne to Mr. Henry Douglas 
Parmelle, from New Haven, Conn. 


DINNERS 


Cutting.—Mr. and Mrs. William Bayard Cutting 
gave a dinner at 312 Fi.th Ave. on Mon., 9 Mar. 

Dix.—Mr. and Mrs, Alfred P, Dix gave a dinner 
ut 822 Mad, Ave. on Thu,, 12 Mar. 

Newbold.—Mrs. Thomas Newbold gave a din- 
her at the Waldorf on Thu., 12 Mar. 

Riker.—Mrs, Lawrence Riker gave a dinner at 
ig W. §7th St. on Sat., 14 Mar. 

Gambriel.—Mrs. Richard Gambriel gave a din- 
eron Wed., 11 Mar,, at 78 Clinton Pl, 

Van Ness.—Mrs, Edward Van Ness gave a din- 
erin honor of Mrs, Leveil Hall Jerome on Thu,, 
2 Mar., at 17 E. 718t St. 

Petit.—Miss Emily Petit and Mrs. Edward Ly- 
nan Short will give a dinner to Miss Ethel Johnson, 
aughter of Mr, Eastman Johnson, on Thu., 9 Apr., 
t 29 W. 37th St. 


DANCES 


Naval Battelion.—The Second Division of the 
irst Naval Battalion of N. Y. will give a dance on 
joard the U. S. S, New Hampshire on Fri,, 10 Apr. 
rs, Edith Carnes Weekes and Lieut, Weekes will 
ceive the guests. The Com. on Arrangements 
ncludes Mr. George de Boketon Green, Mr. Will- 
m Bayard de Billier and Mr. James Barnes, 
Braem,—The dancing class known as Mrs. 
Henri Braem’s class will next season be formed into 
set of dances and called the Sir Roger de Coverly 
ances, Among the patronesses will be Mrs. Gustav 
hwab, Mrs, George M. Groves and Mrs. Clement 
leveland, 

Saturday Evening Dancing Class,—The 
xtra meeting of this class will be at the Mendels- 
phn Assembly Rooms, on Sat. eve,, 11 Apr, 
Low.— Mrs. joseph T. Low's dancing class will 
a next winter, probably, by Mrs. Anson 

. Hard, 


INTIMATIONS 


Brooks.—Mr. and Mrs, H. Mortimer Brooks 

ill sail tor Europe on Wed., 25 Mar. 

Cutting.—Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mr. Will- 
Cutting, Jr., and Mr, Francis Brockholst Cut- 

ng will sail for Europe this week. 

Goelet.—Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Goelet will sail 

br Europe on Wed., 25 Mar. 

Van Rensselaer.—Mrs. Courtlandt Schuyler 

in Rensselaer has occupied her new house, 40 E. 

ist St, 

Pell.—Mr, and Mrs, Alexander Pell, Mrs. Sarah 

an Rensselaer and Miss Van Rensselaer are at 

larritz, 

Marlberough.—The Duke and Duchess of 

arlborough were registered at Shepheard's Hotel, 

iro, Egypt, on 8 Mar., and left for Brindisi on 11 

ar, 


Cairo.—Others pouece at the hotels at Cairo, 
ly in March, were Mr. and Mrs, C, Oliver Iselin, 
t. and Mrs, Newell, Mr.and Mrs Ogden, Mr, and 
's. Laurence Turnure, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Henry 
hite, Mr. and Mrs. Eddy, Mr. McKim, Mrs, 
Allister, Miss Elliott shepherd, Major Wingate, 
-and Mrs, Louis Quentin Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Gileer, Miss Pomeroy, Mr. Robert Hargous, 
- and Mrs, Mason Bey. 
St Augustine —At the hotels at St. Augustine, 
-, last week were Mrs, Reginald de Koven, Mrs. 
torge Bend, Miss Bend, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant 
, Mrs. Edward Foote, Miss May Foote, Dr. and 
. John T. Mason, Mr, Eliot Gregory, Mr. and 
. Edwin Gould and Mr, Thomas Cushing. 





Newport.—Mr. S. Whitney Warren has leased 
his cottage, Clay St. and Parker Ave., to Dr, Beverly 
Robinson. Mr. and Mrs. H. McK, Twombly will 
arrive at Vinland about 1st April. Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis L. Lorillard sail to-day, Thu., 19 Mar., for 
Europe. Mr. Hollis Hunnewell has taken Dr. 
Satterlee’s place. Mrs. and Miss de Barril have 
taken apartments at the Carey cottage for the season. 
Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer has sold her cottage 
on Miantonomoh Avenue to Mr. William Noble. 
The Newport Horse Show Association have leased 
the baseball grounds for the open-air Horse Show, 
trom 24 Aug. until 29 Aug. 


SAILING 


On the St. Louis on Wed., 11 Mar., were Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, Mr. George de Forest 
Weekes, Mr. and Mrs, Sutherland Prevost, Captain 
E, Impey and Mr, and Mrs, William Graham. 

On the Majestic were Mrs, Edward Renshaw 
Jones, Miss Mabel Jones, Mrs, John J. Key, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Lindsay, Mr. and Mrs, H. Ruther- 
tord Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hunnewell, Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederick A. Constable, the Misses Constable 
and Mrs. A. H. Van Brunt. 


RECEPTIONS 


Von Gaertner.—Mr. Louis Von Gaertner gave 
an informal reception at his studio in the Carnegie 
Building on Sun. eve., $8 Mar. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Cheever, Mrs. John C, Wilmerd- 


ing, Miss Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper Hewitt, Perdinand Wilmerding, Miss 
Alice Wil Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lazarus, 
Mr. and Mrs, J E. Cowdin, Mr. Wade Chance, 


Mr. Jenkins Lee, Mr. C. T, Matthews and Mr. 
James Barnes, Mlle. Yvette Violette and Mme. 
Guy d’Hardelot sang. Mr. Von Gaertner played on 
the violin. 

Robert.—Mrs. Robert gave a progressive euchre 
party for their daughter, Miss Alice Robert, on 
ban eve., 11 Mar., at their residence, 48 W. 71st 

t. 

Burnett.—Gen. and Mrs. Henry L, Burnett gave 
a theatre party of fourteen guests at the Empire 
Theatre, going afterward to Sherry’s to supper, on 
Thu, Present were Dr. and Mrs, Holbrook Curtis, 
Mr. and Mrs, H, Ruthven Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ocirichs, Miss Tailer, Mrs, Joseph Tuckerman 
Tower, Mr. P. F. Collierand Mr. George Trimble 
Davidson. 


LECTURES 


Wilson.—The Rev. Dr. Epiphanius Wilson gave 
the fourth of his course of five Lenten lectures at the 
residence of Mrs, Elliott C. Cowdin, 14 W. 21st St., 
on Thu. aft., 12 Mar. 

Winslow.—Mrs. Erving Winslow gave the first 
of a series of four lectures,on Early Women Novelists, 
at the residence of Mrs. A. B, Stone, 150 W. sgth St, 

H arris.—Mrs. Sydney Harris will give a reading 
at the Waldorf on Thu. aft,26 Mar. Mrs. Grenville 
Snelling and Miss Emillia Anthon willsing. There 
will also be some instrumental music. Patronesses 
are Mrs. Robert Osgood, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mrs. 
Samnel Borrowe, Mrs, J. Searle Barclay and Mrs. 
Frank K, Sturgis. 

Eggleston.—Mr. Edward Eggleston gave a 
lecture on Colonial Homes, at the Hotel Majestic, 
on Thu , 12 Mar. 

Wisner.—Prof. Wisner gave one of his course ot 
lectures in French,on Wed., 18 Mar., at the residence 
ot Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, 36 W. 48th St. His sub- 
ject was Le fils de!’ Arentin. 

Irving.—Sir Henry Irving will deliver a lecture 
to the graduating class of the University of Chicago 
on Tue., 24 Mar. 


CLUBS 


Thursday Evening Club.—This club will 
meet this evening, Thu., 19 Mar., at the residence 
of Dr. and Mrs, William H. Draper, 19 E. 47th St. 

Euchre Club.—The Euchre Ciub met at the 
residence of Mrs. Robert V. McKim on Sat, eve., 14 
Mar. 

Colonial Dames.—The Colonial Dames of the 
State of New York gave a luncheon and reception at 
Sherry’s on Thu , 15 Mar., to the delegates from dif- 
ferent kindred societies and Colonial Dames from 
the thirteen original States. Mr. Frederic F. d= Pey- 
ster made the address of welcome, and Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner in the absence of Mr. Alexander S. 
Webb answered the toast of ** the Colonial Dame, 
Past and Present."’ Other speakers were Mr, Henry 
E. Howland and Mr. Edward Floyd De Lancey. Mrs. 
Howard Townsend’s health was drunk by all present, 
standing. 

St. Nicholas Skating Club.—This club was 
opened to members and stockholders on Tue. eve., 
10 Mar, Present were Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederic 
Tams, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Main Post, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry G, Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper Hew- 
itt, Miss May Barron, Miss Edith Clapp, Miss Emily 
Sloane, Miss Katherine Duer, Miss Marie Winthrop, 
Miss Hewitt, Mr. Erskine Hewitt and Mr. Edward 
A. Crowninshield. 

Knickerbocker Bowling Club.—The third 
meeting of the Knickerbobker Bowling Club was 
held in the club’s rooms in W, 41st St. on Wed. aft., 
11 Mar. 

Evening Badminton Club.—This club met 
at the Berkeley Armory on Tue. eve., 10 Mar. 

Amusement Club.—This club met on Thu. 
eve., 12 Mar,, at the residerice of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Edgar Bull, 34 Gramercy Park. 

hursday Evening voller Skating Club. 
—This club met at the Berkeley Armory on Thu. 
eve., 12 Mar. 

oO. .N. re ey members of this 
class met at the of Mrs: Stuyvesant Fish, 
20 Gramercy Park,on Fri., 30 Mar.,at If A. M. 
Luncheon was served afterward, Present were Mrs, 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. James 
Hude Beekman, Mrs Frank Sturgis, Mrs. Charles 
Dodge, Mrs, Lorillard Spencer, Mrs. Clement C. 
Moore, Mrs, I. Townsend Burden, Mrs. Charles G. 
Francklyn, Mrs. Bradish. Johnson, Mrs. H. Morti- 
mer Brooks, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Julien 
Davies and Mrs. Henry Clews, 


Knickerbocker Sewing Class.—Mrs. John 
C. Westervelt entertained the members of this class 
at her residence, 7 W. soth St., on Wed., 1S Mar. 

Musical Club.—The last meeting of the Musi- 
cal Club will be held at the residence of the Misses 
Dudley, 56 W. 57th St., this morningy Thu., 19 

ar. 

Gerry.— Miss Gerry's Sewing Class met at Mrs. 
Heber R. Bishop's, 881 Firth Ave,,on Tue. eve , 10 
Mar. 


MUSICALES 


Powers.—Mr. Francis Fischer Powers gave the 
second of his series of musical mornings in Chamber 
Music Hell, Carnegie Hall, on Sat., 14 Mar., which 
was followed by a reception in Mr. Powers’s studio, 

Bull.—Mrs. Harcourt Bull will give the last of 
her recitals at the Waldorf on Tue. aft., 24 Mar. 

Musical Art Society.—The second concert 
of ihe Musical Art Society will be given at Carnegie 
Music Hall on Thu. eve., 19 Mar. 

Knox.—Mrs, Edward M. Knox has arranged to 
give a testimonial concert for Miss M. Louise Legur 
on Fri. aft., Mar. 20, at the residence of Wallace C. 
Andrews, 854 Fifth Ave. 

Desvrgnes.—Miss Carlotta Desvignes will give 
& song recital at the Brunswick on Wed.,25 Mar., 
at 3.30 P.M. Mr. Max Heinrich and Mr. Victor 
Harris will assist. Patronesses are Mrs. John D 
Wing, Mrs. H. de Berkeley Parsons, Mrs. George 
Kent, Mrs, I. Townsend Burden, the Misses Lusk, 
Mrs, Trenor L. Park, Mrs, J. Lyon Gardiner, Mrs. 
James Harriman, Mrs. Austin Flint, Jr.; Mrs. M.L. 
McCready, Mrs. H. Holbrook Curtis, Miss Callen- 
der, Miss De Forest and Mrs. Daniel Butterfield. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND XIII 
Copyright, 1896, by Gertrude Clapp 
UNDERPLAY 


Game, 
7 points, honors not counted. 
Score, 
A-B=3 ; Y-Z=love. 


The Hands : 


@ Ace. Kg.10. 6. 
@ Knv. 10. 5. 4. 3. 





+ Kg. 8. 
@ Kg. 6. 
#9. 4. A |@Qn. 7. 5. 3.2 
¥ Qn. 8. 7. 6. | lw Kg. 9. 
+ 10.7. Z Yi# 6. 5. 4. 2. 
@ Knv. 10. 9. 3. 6 Ace, Qn 
2. ae 
@ Knv. 8. 
w Ace, 2. 
# Ace. Qn. Knv. 9. 3. 
8.7. 5. 4. 
# 6. turned up. 
Trick 1: 
Y leads # 3 (trump). 
B plays # 8 (trump). 
Z plays # 9 (trump). A-B. a 
A plays @ 10 (trump). Tricks : y-z. 6 


Remark : 

A must try and place the trumps from the 
fall and those in his own hand thus: @ 2 is 
missing, and presumably with Y. Y then 
had exactly: five trumps. A _ holding four 
trumps originally, counts nine trumps between 
them, leaving four between B and Z. Since 
B played @ 8, he must hold either ¢ Qn. 
or @ Knv., or # 8 was his only trump. 
B cannot hold both # Qn. Knv.,° or 
he would have played #@ Knv. Z can 
only hold one small spade or two as his 
highest trump was a nine. If, however, Y 
only held four trumps originally, then 2 is 
with Z and two other spades below an 8 
when B held only one trump, #8. A then 
must watch closely for an echo from Z before 
he can place the trumps exactly. 

These inferences are simple and apparently 
self-evident ; but, if A fails to make these 
deductions from this trick, or fails to remem- 
ber them, he cannot play the hand when 
later the pivotal trick depends upon his lead. 


Trick 2: 

A leads ¥ 4. 
Y plays ¥ 9. 
B plays ¥ Ace 
Z plays ¥ 6. 


Tricks : rz 7 
Inference : 
v 2 is with B unless Z is beginning an echo. 
v Kg. or Qn. is the only heart in Y’s hand ; 
he cannot have both or he would have played 
¥ Qn. Z-can hold both. A knows to con- 
tinue his heart suit with Qn. Kg. marked 


against him would be most disadvantageous. 











Trick 3: 

B leads & Ace. 

Z plays & 7. 

A plays + 8. 

Y plays # 2. 

Remark : 

+ 3. 4. 5. 6. are missing, and must be 
between B and Y unless Z is again trying to 
echo. 

Trick 4+ 

B leads & Knv. 

Z plays + 10. 


Tricks : A-B, 3 
° 


-B 
Y-Z, 


A plays + Kg. 

Y plays #4. Tricks: >, . 
, 

Inference : 


B holds + Qn. and two more at least. See 
** American leads Simplifield’’ by Caven- 
dish ; the others must be with Y.  Z has not 
echoed, therefore the trumps must lie as A 
inferred from the fall of the cards on trick 1, 
if @ 2 was in Y’s hand. (See deductions 
drawn under trick 1.) 


Trick 5: 

A leads # 6 (trump). 

Y plays @ 2 (trump). 

B plays # Knv. (trump). B 

Z plays #4 (trump). Tricks: Y-Z, 5 


Remark : 

Trick 5, then, is the pivotal trick, when 
A underplays in trumps, in order, if he 
succeeds to throw the lead in B’s hand, that 
he may continue with his clubs, he has also 
drawn the trump from the weak trump hand, 
who would have trumped that suit. To have 
led @ Ace. Kg. would have left the lead with 
A; this he doesn’t want as he cannot con- 
tinue with his hearts, and to open the diamond 
suit would be very disadvantageous; also by 
leading high in trumps A would have taken 
B’s @ Qn. or @ Knv. (B's only card of re- 
entry ), which is plainly marked in B’s hand, 
single to A but notto Y. Cavendish in his 
note at this trick says: ‘*May be a very 
shrewd player would have seen through the 
position, including the importance of pre- 
venting Y from getting the lead if possible, 
but that Y can hardly be blamed for passing, 
as it is unlikely that both @ Ace. Kg. are in 
A’s hand.’’ I will add that in giving this 
hand to **shrewd’’ players the wmderplay has 
always succeeded. 

Had Y put on Qn. second hand, Y-Z 
would lose the odd trick only, while now, 
unless Y can place every card in A’s hand, 
and play accordingly, A-B will win the 
game, in any event must make three by cards. 


Trick 6: 

B leads # Qn. 

Z discards @ 2. 

A discards ¥ 3. ..- 
Y plays + 5. Tricks : 


Trick 7: 

B leads # 9. 

Z discards ¥ 7. 

A discards ¥5. ... 1. 
Y plays + 6. Tricks : 


Trick 8 : 

B leads + 3. 

Z discards @ 3. 
A discards ¥ 10. 
Y 


Nots.—If the reader will now take Y’s 
hand and play for him on trick 8, and all his 
remaining cards from trick 8-13, giving the 
other hands to equally good players (no cards 
being exposed), he can then see if it is poss- 
ible for him to prevent A-B from winning 
the game. 

The beginner should try to do the same, 
playing Y's hand but with all the cards ex- 


posed. 


APPENDIX 


If the reader will overplay the hand, mak- 
ing Y at trick 5 play @ Qn. on A’s @ 6, he 
will find that A-B can only make the odd 
trick, but Y could only do this if he suspected 
A of underplaying, holding the best two 
trumps. 

In Vogue March, 19th Hand xiv. will give 
another illustration of underplay and its poss- 
ible advantage, as well as several simple ex- 
amples to guide the play of the second hand 
when underplay is suspected, when it will be 
seen that no trick will be thrown away, and 
possibly several gained. 
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STERLING 


WHITING M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 








Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f’gCo. 

















‘Metcalf Cup.’’ Carteret Gun Club. 











HIGHEST AWARD 


World’s Columbian Exposition. 


| E. TWYEFFORT 


Maker or Men’s CLorueEs, 


253 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
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NUBIAN 


Fast Black 


Cotton Dress Linings 
WILL NOT CROCK. 


Ladies and dressmakers everywhere have proved 
their high character. Positively anchangeable. Not 
affected by perspiration. Made — several qualities for 





The Season’s Novelties : 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian 





FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicuna, in all, 
the New weaves 





the finest Gowns and inexpensive Dresses. 
At All Dry Goods Stores. 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvage 


SRAID- 


Why * thing ¢ - for Grate | Minalan skists ond 


I.—Does not old the the art like Velveteen. 
IIl.—Will not chafe the shoes like Mohair. 
Il.—Easily and quickly réplaced when soiled. 


A pure Worsted Braid (like Goff’s) is 
supérior to anything else. 


syds, any color matched for 8c If ey cannot obtain 
4 poe Sa of your dealer. 


D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
! G R EA T W EST E R N = Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 

















Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages. 


For wee ee etc., | CELEB RATED HAT; 
Pleasant Valley AND 


Lapizs’ Rounp Hats anv Bonnets 


Wine Company, ame 


RHEIMS, | Tue Duniap Sirk UMBRELLI 
STEUBEN Co., New York. | 








4 BETTER 




















$1.50 and $2.00. If your dealer does not keep them 
write to | 


R. & G., Mfrs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 












181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St, 
PALMeR House, CHICAGO, 
COLLAR 2 
K E Pp === the Benedict Collar NK USED ON THIS PAPE 
— . MANUFACTURED BY 
E- E Re === Button—but it works, 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., 
Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. bet. 22d and 234, Sts., ' New Yori 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Only a button AG Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
Sold everywhere. Button Bookfreeby mail. Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, New York. JAENECKE ULLMAN CO 
NEW YORK, 

















Long, Medium and Short waists, sold at $1.00, $1.25, | 
| 
} 
} 











Facial Blemishes. $ircrtuets Hair, Sears, | 
Birth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently and scientifically | 
eradicated by electricity. 


HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 2ist St. | 
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JONNETS 


‘* What is it about that demure Molly Fastleigh that makes her so fascinating to all the men?”’ 
** Oh, like all her class—a man’s woman—she tickles men’s vanity.” 
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Mong the many subjects concerning which 
the community stands in need of enlight- 
enment is one in regard to which there 

seems to be considerable confusion of mind. 
Ask in any company why woman has forced her 
way into trades and professions, and the general 
concensus of opinion will be found to be that she 
was discontented with home duties and with 
being supported, and so struck out for herself. 
Even magazine writers in supposably careful arti- 
cles gravely give this as the reason of woman’s 
appearance in public activities. 

We are asked to believe that girls and women 
choose the toilsome life of the factory, the pub- 
lishing house, or the shop, in preference to being 
supported by their male relatives. This is credit- 
ing woman with a degree of industry, pertinacity 
and self-respecting independence that not even 
the wildest advocates of woman’s superiority 
would dare claim for her. But it is all of a piece 
with the unintelligent discussion of woman's 
sphere. Evolution may be recognized as the un- 
derlying principle of all human concerns, but a 
large proportion of those who set themselves up 
as guide-posts to point out the path of ‘* woman- 
liness *’ flatly refuse to consider woman as also 


affected by the incessant changes in human insti- 


tutions. Althongh, for example, it is an incon- 
trovertible and accepted fact that ever-increasing 
numbers of girls must forego matrimony, these 
self-constituted social teachers go on parrotting 
threshed-out platitudes about motherhood the 
highest duty, and the wickedness for women of 
public activities. 

As large numbers of .girls and women are 
forced much against their inclinations into public 
activities of ill-paid and hard-condition varieties, 
with no prospect near or remote of fulfilling their 
‘¢highest duty,”’ it would at least be more intelli- 
gent to recognize that something other than 
feminine discontent or perversity originally drove 
woman from home, and keeps her a bread-winner 
under, for the most part, soul-trying conditions. 
It is perfectly well known that various industries 
once carried on at home are now developed into 
monster manufactures, where by the aid of skilled 
labor and machinery knitting and weaving and 
other arts are followed on a very large scale ; all 
this has naturally tended to unsettle and change 
industrial arrangements and to drive women to 
follow their work out of the house. 

There is also the much-lamented fact 
of the tendency displayed by all classes of 
men to live in large centres. This also tends 
to change the relations of the various mem- 
bers of the family toward the community. 
It certainly indicates ignorance of the simp- 
lest economic facts to ascribe to discontent 
what has been and is a question of daily bread 
and butter. In all discussions on this sub- 
ject the fact is persistently ignored that it is only 
very, very occasionally that women rise to posi- 
tions of importance. It is with them as it is in 
the case of men. Compared with the toiling 


millions all over the world who work outside 
their homes a mere handful of either sex win dis- 
tinction or money success. And yet, to hear the 
anti-woman’s progress speakers and writers, one 
would suppose it was a case of choice with most 
women as to whether they should assume home 
duties or those of the factory as a life work ; the 
further contention being that large numbers of 
them perversely choose public activities because 
they prefer the work of men to that of their own 
sphere—a most preposterous theory, as a mo- 
ment’s reflection will convince any intelligent 
person. Do the daughters of well-to-do men 
besiege shops and offices and beg for employ- 
ment? Do they not, on the contrary, scorn the 
worker as a rule, and feel superior in that, depend- 
ent on the bounty of others, they have not to earn 
money? ‘There has never yet been recorded a 
stampede of the daughters of the rich in the direc- 
tion of ‘* public activities.”” 


As large numbers of women are compelled to 
make a home for themselves, (since they have 
neither father, brother, husband or other male re- 
lative who is either able or willing to give them 
one), it is not only justifiable, but wholly com- 
mendable for woman to strive for the betterment 
of her opportunities. She, having her own way to 
make, only exercises ordinary common sense when 
she seeks to remove every obstacle in her path. 
College degrees have a certain appreciable value, 
and she is right in asking that they be bestowed 
upon her when she has earned them. Likewise 
observing that the ballot is a power in the hands 
of men, the woman who would win is quite 
within reason when she asks for the ballot. 
Forced into her present position of bread-winner, 
she does well to make the best of it for herself. 

The changes in civilized society which thrust 
her from the house developed before unknown 
conditions which woman has met as best she 
could. At first through lack of education and 
business training she was forced into the pathetic 
Song-of-the-Shirt brigade—but gradually she has 
emancipated herself from the tyranny of the nee- 
dle and extended the sphere of her activities. It 
ill becomes those who pose as the advocates of 
womanliness—whatever they may mean by that 
ambiguous term—to flout the woman who does, 
because being compelled to self-support she has 
tried to improve her chances of success and has 
come to take pride in her work. 


Some unselfish, devoted advocates have pleaded 
her cause in season and out of season, until 
gradually barrier after barrier has given way be- 
fore persistent agitation based on facts. If the 
Anti-Progressionists do not care to help the 
woman engaged in ‘*public activities," they 
might at least have the grace to refrain from tra- 
ducing her motives. Of one fact at least they 
may feel assured : their little brooms of tongue 
or pen lashings are wholly inadequate to the task 
of staying the ocean of woman's progress toward 
anything she wants. 
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Udging from the applause with which it is 
J received by the audiences that crowd to 
it during even its present supplementary 
season, Ihe Squire of Dames is accepted simply 
as an entertaining play. None of the thou- 
sands of women who have enjoyed it seem to 
realize that it is one prolonged insult to wo- 
men. The “Squire’’ continually flings at 
woman—she is chaste only because either op- 
portunity is lacking, or because he or some 
other discreet and disinterested man is not at 
hand to save herfrom folly. His sharp and 
unjust sallies at woman’s expense are greeted 
with roars of laughter, as when he says that 
it is nothing unusual for women to lie. Wo- 
man is represented as irresponsible, untruthful, 
without discernment or modesty. And then 
the amazing improbability of the Squire him- 
self has occasioned no comment. Where in 
real life lives the man capable of dedicating his 
life to saving pretty women from others or— 
from himself? 


The theatre abomination, a big hat, has 
been the subject of many a_ well-deserved 
scolding ; the gentlemen of the comic profes- 
sion having also paid their respects to it, and 
it has been the topic of much private conver- 
sation by its victims, who have been unanim- 
ous in insisting that $2 and $3 was too much 
to pay for a three hours’ inspection of millin- 
ery. 

The victims of the aigrette have, until now, 
remained without a champion, although their 
case merits sympathy nearly as much as that of 
their fellow sufferers of the big hat. Whoever 
this winter‘has had the misfortune to sit behind 
a fashionable theatre bonnet has had reason to 
anathematize the milliner who revived the 
aigrette as a decoration. Straight and high, 
with an irritating tendency to spread like the 
tail feathers of a living bird, the maddened 
spectator sees actors, costumes, stage setting 
cut up by undulating, feathery lines. Play- 
viewing under such circumstances is as great a 
tax on the eyes as it is onthe temper. The 
women who persist in obstructing the view of 
others by their unsuitable hats would be 
shocked at being called thieves. But what 
else are they or any others who deprive people 
of what they have paid for? 


One of the facts demonstrated by the 
bicycle is that women will, on occasion, dis- 
regard the becoming, which, in a being uni- 
versally credited with an excess of vanity, 
deserves to be highly commended. For, in 
spite of the inventions of expert tailors, the 
woman on a wheel continues to be anything 
but a decorative object, owing almost wholly 
to the method of propulsion and the fact that 
she wears a skirt. When she substitutes 


bloomers for a skirt she is simply the most un- 
sightly object to be seen on a driveway. 

In addition to the detrimental skirt, few 
women, judging by results, are taught either to 
adjust seat and handle-bar at the right hight, 
or to ride properly, and the observer can on 





VOGUE 


any fine day in the season see hundreds of 
women crouched on bicycles, churning their 
knees up and down in fine disregard of any 
such thing as ankle action. 

There are bicycling schools where riding is 
properly taught, and before a woman makes 
exhib:tions of herself on the highways of a big 
city she ought to carefully study how best she 
can minimize the ungraceful aspect of woman 
on a wheel. When she makes up her mind— 
if ever she does—to discard skirts and bloom- 
ers in favor of knickerbockers, she will find 
the problem easier of solution. The delight 
and benefit woman derives from wheeling 
ought not to blind her to the fact that she is 
practically an exhibit while she is riding, and 
that she ought to consider her audience. 


There is one particular especially in which 
women are foolishly reckless, and that is in 
the matter of their complexions. The physi- 
cians sedulously advocate out-door exercise as 
a health preserver and health restorer, and 
rightly enough, but these scientific gentlemen 
are not in the least concerned with such minor 
matters as wrinkles, roughness, freckles and 
the host of disfigurements that distress women, 
and put money into the pockets of the manu- 
facturers of cosmetics. Wind and sun may 
be the friends of physical well-being, but when 
directly applied they are deadly foes to the 
complexion. The bicycler wears, usually, a 
little spotted lace veil, if she wegr any at all, 
which affords no protection for her face, but 
is, on the contrary, most injurious to her 
eyes, strained as they are more or less by 
the bright sun reflected from asphalt and coun- 
try roads. That way lie lines about and be- 
tween the eyes. ‘The direct rays of the sun 
on the face are admitted by those who have 
made a study of the skin to be most injurious 
in their effects, as are also strong winds and 
dust. The skin is made dry and its delicacy 
permanently impaired. That way also come 
wrinkles. A noted woman physician advises 
the wearing of a grenadine veil, rubbing the 
face with vaseline or some other equally non- 
absorbent ungent both before and after a ride. 


The experience of Alpine tourists has proved 
that brown is the color best adapted to pre- 
serve the complexion from the painful effects 
which result from the glare of the sun on the 
ice. If the bicycle woman who wishes to pre- 
serve her complexion will substitute a brown 
veil for a lace one, she will have every reason 
to be glad of the exchange. The fear expressed 
that it will not be possible to see through a 
grenadine veil is groundless. A rider of six 
years’ experience, who wears two grenadine 
veils, one over the other, has never met with 
an accident, or been unable to see the smallest 
piece of wire that lay in her path. If all this 
appears to any reader as much ado about 
nothing, let her scrutinize the complexions 
exhibited by the women who bicycle, and she 
cannot help but admit that there is urgent 
need of words of warning. 


The proverbial dreariness of the London 
Sunday is to be somewhat relieved by the 
opening on that day of the national museums 
and picture gallery, the House of Commons 
having given its unqualified approval of a 
motion to that effect. It will be interesting to 
note the effect of this departure on the work- 
ing classes in a country which is vociferously 
artistic, if not truly so. 
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«“ FROM SUDDEN DEATH——” 


‘¢ WSabel Langley !"’ murmured Mrs. Brere- 

I ton, taking the card from the salver. 

‘« Show her up, Peters, at once.’’ 

And the mistress of the house rose, shutting 
down the lid of her desk upon a sheet of black- 
edged note-paper, on which she had just writ- 
ten, ‘* Dear Mr. Chenoweth og 

On the top of the desk stood two photo- 
graphs of men, one in a silver frame and one 
unframed. The slightest flush rose to Mrs. 
Brereton’s charming face as her eyes fell on 
these pictures. Opening the desk lid, she 
dropped the unframed photograph in beside 
the letter and went forward in her black robes, 
heavy with crape, to meet her visitor. 

‘‘I’m delighted to see you, dear,’’ she said 
with unmistakable sincerity. ‘And it’s so 
good of you to come in, instead of leaving a 
card and driving away as though I had the 
small-pox! I can’t imagine why I should be 
left so utterly and remorselessly to my own 
devices these weeks, I’m sure.”” 

‘*No, of course, you poor dear, you want 
to see somebody and hear about things and 
have your spirits kept up. That's why 'm 
here, and not, as you might have supposed, 
to make you green with envy of my new 
clothes !"” 

‘¢ Oh, what a relief you are, Isabel !’’ mur- 
mured the widow. ‘* And how clever of you 
to come in the gayest things you’ve got and 
let me see something bright, for a change ! 
I’m—oh, I’m so tired of long faces and weeds 
of woe and black, black, black! It seems 
sometimes as though I must scream it out !"’ 

*¢T know,”’ said Mrs. Langley, confiding 
her crisp fripperies to the gentle embrace of a 
large arm-chair. ‘‘ People are such fools about 
things. One might as well be burned alive 
on the funeral pyre and be done with it. 
There would be something interésting in that, 
at least—better than being buried alive. But 
I’m giad to see there’s some one besides my- 
self endowed with a little sense and sensibil- 
ity. j 
"kid Mrs. Langley nodded shrewdly toward 
the mass of deep yellow roses on a low table. 

‘¢ Yes, they are comforting. Fancy, now, 
if they had been white—ugh! I don’t think 
I’m unfeeling, Isabel, and I’ve always been a 
conventional woman, but all this pageantry. of 
grief burdens oppresses me beyond words ! 
What good can it do anyone that I should be 
condemned to this horrid gloom for weeks and 
months? I’m sure Jack would be the last 
person to wish it.”” 

And at this confusion of ideas Mrs. Brere- 
ton began to laugh helplessly. Mrs. Langley 
turned her head sharply away. 

«* Yes, I know its just the hardest thing for 
you,”” she said, after a brief pause. ‘Still, 
of course, you'll have to stand it. The best 
thing you can hope for is the occasional so- 
ciety of a clever person like myself, who, in- 
stead of encouraging you in mourning over 
the inevitable will insist on discussing the 
frivolities of life as usual.” 

‘¢ Yes, do,’’ said Mrs. Brereton, absently. 
‘I believe I was wanting to see you, Isabel. 
You never jar on me. Somehow, though we 
haven’t Been the most intimate friends, I al- 
ways think of you as the person who really 
understands me best. Now I couldnt say to 
anyone else what I’ve just said to you without 
being misunderstood. But you know that I 
feel ~ 
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«¢ All that you ought to feel, of course,”’ 
said Mrs. Langley, a trifle dryly. ‘* My 
dear, is it necessary to insist upon that with 
me?’* 

‘* Yes, if you have any doubt of it 
cried the black-robed woman, her violet eyes 
flashing suddenly. ‘I was very, very fond of 
Jack—nobody shall say that I was not!” 

‘«Why do you put it in the past tense?”’ 
came in Isabel Langley’s cool, clear tones. 
‘* Why not in the present? Or is it that you 
don’t believe in the future ?”’ 

The other’s glance wavered. 
= ‘* What a question! I don’t know.’ 
® She rose, and, clasping her hands below the 
blonde knot of her hair, began to walk up 
and down the long room. 


'? 
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HER ATHLETIC OUTFIT 


‘« We don’t seem able to keep to the friv- 
olities,’’ she said, ‘* But you must let me talk, 
Isabel. I haven't had anyone to-talk to since 
—tor weeks. If I choose to discuss problems 
and propound conundrums you must just stand 
it. Perhaps that will be more of a relief to 
me than talk of the fashions, or gossip about 
our acquaintances. ”” 

‘« Well, dear,"” said Mrs. Langley, ‘take 
your lead. Ask your conundrums. I'll tell 
all I know, and give all the reasons why.”’ 

She leaned back in her chair and turned her 
head for a moment away from the restless 
black figure. Above the bright colors of her 
corsage her face looked suddenly worn and 
weary. One divined the pallor beneath the 
touch of rouge which her light veil almost 
concealed. 

‘¢Oh, I don’t mean to be deadly serious. 
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Heaven forbid !’” said Mrs. Brereton, with a 
shudder. ‘But, now you're here, I discover 
that there’s something I’ ve been wanting to ask 
you. That is to say, it’s one of those nice 
little questions of conscience, points of honor, 
or whatever you call them, on which we 
anxiously take advice—and remain steadfastly 
of our own opinion still. In fact, my mind is 
made up on this point: what I want is to be 
convinced that I am right.”” 

She paused in her slow walk opposite the 
figure in the arm-chair, and stood looking 
down with a smile on her rather thin lips, then 
her eyes wandered to the silver-framed photo- 
graph on the desk, and Mrs. Langley’s glance 
followed. There was a short silence, filled 
by the ticking of a tiny French clock and the 
rattle of a piano-organ in the snowy street. 
The air of the room was almost oppressively 
warm and heavy with the perfume of the 
Maréchal Neil roses. Mrs. Langley threw off 
her heavy fur wrap and settled herself once 
more among her cushions. 

«* You have just mentioned my most useful 
gift,’’ she said lightly. ‘*I never fail to con- 
vince people that they are right. Heavens ! 
Think of the energy that is daily wasted in 
trying to convince the world that it is 
wrong !”” 

‘¢ Yes, wasted, absolutely wasted,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Brereton, meditatively. “Who is it 
says that an opinion is like a nail, the more 
you hammer at it the deeper you drive it in? 
I shan’t mind if you hammer a bit at this one 
of mine, just to clinch the matter finally. 
Well ae 

‘¢ Yes, that’s right—let’s have the point.”’ 

‘Of the nail? Look out, then, that you 
drive it straight. You may think me 
odd— it’s about Jack.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I supposed so.” 

‘“‘You know how awfully sudden it was. 
Don’t you remember—we saw you at supper 
after the opera, the night before Fc 

«* Yes, I remember.”’ 

«In the morning they found kim in his 
room—dead. I never even knew there was 
anything the matter with his heart. Well— 
I’m not going to talk about that. But, after 
everything was over, it fell to me to look 
over his personal belongings—his papers. 
Fortunately, Jack was a methodical man, and 
in the main a wise one. His business papers 
were all together in a tin box, docketed and 
labeled ; those I turned over to my lawyer. 
There were afew photographs littered about — 
some of women I knew, others evidently of 
actresses: all these I burnt. And that was 
absolutely all except—except a rather curious 
collection which I came upon in the top 
drawer of his writing-desk, a drawer, mind 
you, that was never locked, and that might 
have been opened any day by myself, say, 
if I had been in the habit of prying around 
Jack’s rooms.”” 

«¢ The plot thickens. It is actually becoming 
interesting ! Go on, dear ; I’m all attention.”’ 

‘¢ Well, in this drawer were, first, all my 
letters to Jack, from the time of our engage- 
ment down to the scraps I wrote him from 
abroad this summer, all neatly tied in bundles 
and labeled according to the year and month. 
Really, I think everything I ever wrote was 
there. It was instructive to note, too, how 
the eighteen-and twenty-page effusions of the 
first bundle dwindled to the bare half-pages 
of the last! It gave me a twinge of conscience, 
I can tell you! But then vs 
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‘<But then—you found something that 
healed the smart, eh?”’ 

‘Or supplied a counter-irritant, at least! 
Listen.’” Mrs. Brereton paused with a curious 
enigmatical expression on her face, and stood 
looking into the glowing coals in the fireplace. 

‘¢ There were other bundles of letters, in a 
woman’s hand, docketed with the same care— 
nearly twice as many as there were of mine— 
judging by bulk, that is, for I didn’t count 
them. According to the dates on these pack- 
ages the letters began before mine—that is to 
say, before the time of my engagement to 
Jack. And they continued through the year 
of our engagement and the six years of our 
marriage. On top were scattered a few loose 
letters—the dates on the envelopes of these 
were of the last two months. And in place 
of shrinking with the progress of time, like my 
communications, these seemed to expand in 
direct proportion. The last ones were the 
thickest !°” 

‘< Well—you're not going to stop there, 
surely,’’ said Mrs. Langley, after a slight 
pause, in a tone of rather scornful amusement. 

**No. There was, beside the letters, .a 
long gray glove—not mine.”” 

‘No pressed flowers—locks of hair? No 
photograph ?”’ 

‘¢ Nothing else, except—except a book.*’ 

‘* A book ! a diary, of course.”” 

*©No. Victor Hugo’s ‘ Dernier Jour d’un 
Condamné.’ Jack’s name and a date were on 
the flyleaf, and the book was scored through 
and annotated on the margins by his hand. 
The date—was that of the year of our engage- 
ment.”” 

A long silence followed these words. Mrs. 
Brereton sank into a low chair and lay back 
staring at the fire. The other woman’s eyes 
studied her profile curiously. 

‘¢And your problem? Come, let’s have 
it." The words were clear and cold as crys- 
tal drops. 

‘¢Surely you can imagine. You know how 
happy my married life has been. You know— 
everybody knows—Jack’s devotion to me. 
Perhaps you don’t know that I loved him. 
It is true, I treated him lightly, I took his 
worship of me—for it was nothing less—as a 
matter of course. He was so much older than 
I, in experience if not in years—I was such a 
child when I married him, and he never ceased 
to treat me like one—a spoiled, indulged, 
petted, irresponsible child. I often told him, 
and myself, that he bored me. But when I 
saw him lying dead it came back to me how 
he had loved me, how happy he had made 
these six years for me—and I knew that I had 
cared for him all along, as I never could care 
for any other man.”’ 

Mrs. Langley forbore to intercept this 
slow, dreamy monologue, but her fingers beat 
an imperceptible tattoo on the arm of her 
chair. 

«¢ And so,’’ went on the slow voice, ‘* when 
I found those letters I felt as though some- 
thing very precious, all I had left of Jack, 
were in danger of being stolen from me—if 
indeed it were not already gone. How could 


I bear to lose that memory of an almost per-, 


fect love? How could I bear to know that 
all the time ** The speaker caught her 
breath sharply. 

«It seemed plain enough on the surface,”’ 
she went on, ‘‘and yet—the carelessness of 
leaving those letters in that place ; the strange 
freak of putting them in—with mine! Did 
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not that look like innocence, or at least as 
though there might be some explanation? In 
all those letters there was perhaps nothing that 
need rob me of my love. Yet, on the other 
hand, the mere fact of their being there—the 
glove—the book! If I read them-—even one 
of them, even the address, the signature, might 
tell me what I wanted to know. And if I 
burned them unread I must be tormented al- 
ways by suspicion which nothing could destroy 
and which must poison all my memories !"" 

‘<I see,’’ said Mrs. Langley. ‘Yet the 
idea of reading a correspondence not meant 
for your eyes, even though it belonged to a 
person fortunate enough to be your husband 
and unfortunate enough to be re 

‘*Yes, but don’t you see what was at 
stake? It wasn’t any mean spirit of curiosity 
that urged me to read those letters—it was, it 
was the instinct of self-preservation. I wanted 
to keep Jack’s love for me, and mine for him, 
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know 

Mrs. Brereton’s eyes rested for the merest 
instant on the stand of yellow roses and in- 
voluntarily closed. Then suddenly the violet 
depths of those eyes, just touched with tears, 
opened upon Isabel Langley’s face, which was 
like a mask behind her filmy veil. 

«¢« The Last Day of a Condemned Man !" 
Was that how he thought of the time before 
our marriage? What woman was it who held 
such a place in his life—his life, that I thought 
belonged all to me? Tell me, could you 
have borne to destroy those letters and leave 
those questions unanswered? Could you have 
borne to read them ?”” 

‘« Better the suspicion than the certainty,” 
said Mrs. Langley, with a touch of flippancy. 

‘No! Better certainty a thousand times ! 
Certainty cuts, but it cures at last—suspicion 
is a slow, deadly poison. Tell me, would 
you have burnt the letters ?”’ 

«¢ My dear,’” said Mrs. Langley, a trifle 
wearily, ‘‘when Roswald died I found cart- 
loads of letters, photographs, souvenirs of all 
sorts, among his things, and I burnt them 
without a single thought. Heaven forbid that 
I should trouble myself about such moments 
of a man’s life.”” 

**Oh, you are hard! you are bitter at heart!” 
cried Mrs. Brereton, starting to her feet. 
‘“*I know what your husband was; you have 
told me what he made your marriage! How 
could you—--how could you “6 

**Don’t, don’t be tragic, or you will spoil 
my appetite for luncheon—and that reminds 
me that I mustn’t be late,’’ and the visitor 
arose, pulling up her furs about her shoulders. 
Mrs. Brereton stood regarding her steadfastly, 
with something almost of appeal in her large 
eyes : 

é ‘Would you like to know how I solved my 
little problem?’’ ske asked, finally, as this 
softness vanished in a sombre fire. 

**Oh, you have solved it, then?’”’ 

‘© Yes—I've solved it. I burnt the letters 
—and the glove—and the book.”’ 

« Unread ?”” 

‘¢ Unread and unidentified.”’ 

«¢ And the handwriting of the envelopes ?”’ 
Mrs. Langley asked reflectively. 

‘« Oh, the usual hieroglyphics. It might have 
been yours, mine, anybody’s.”” 

‘« Then it must have been anybody’s, dear, 
since it wasn’t yours or mine. On the whole, 
I think you did the wisest thing. It is a 
criminal act—ought to be made legally pun- 
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ishable—to keep letters, and anybody who 


destroys one does a good deed. What was 
Thackeray's idea? He said that the best ink 
for Vanity Fair was one that faded quite out 
after a day or so and left the paper clean and 
blank, so that you might write on it to some- 
body else! Take my advice—use that sort. 
Or perhaps—I hope—you have. In that case, 
it has faded by now, and you can *’—Mrs. 
Langley glanced at the golden roses—‘‘ you 
can write to somebody else.”” 

She fastened her wrap deftly, smilingly went 
up to the hostess and pecked her lightly on 
either cheek. 

‘*Goodrby. I’m sure your problem has 
been very interesting ; and I do hope, now it’s 
off your mind, you won't go on thinking.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed Ishan’t. I’m glad you came in.” 

There was the accent of truth in these 
words. As the portiéres fell behind her visitor 
Mrs. Brereton moved to the window and stood 
there until the brougham had driven away. 

‘*T knew it!*’ she said aloud. Her eyes 
had lost all their softness now ; they looked 
like anything but tears. 

After a little she went back to her desk, 
took out the photograph which had stood be- 
side that of her husband, studied it for a mo- 
ment, and replaced it in its former position. 
Then, an instant later, she moved it again and 
laid it gently over the face in the silver frame. 


Neith Boyce. 
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The issue of Vogue bearing date of 9 April will be 
the Spring Fashion Announcement Number. A 
large number of illustrations will be published show- 


ing New York, Paris and London fashions. 
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THE WORLD PREFERS NOT TO WEEP WITH 
THOSE THAT WEEP—-THE FANCY STAGE FOR 
EVENING SUITS HAS ARRIVED—MR. CREIGH- 
TON WEBB’S INDEPENDENCE IN THE MAT- 
TER OF TIES—POLISHED ZEPHYR TO 
BE DISAPPROVED OF—HIM’'S OCCA- 
SIONAL BOHEMIANISM 


Hen is a man not a bore? You see I 
W am again pounding away at my pet 
topic and possibly making myself a 
wretched nuisance by so doing. But I have 
such a horror of bores, and such an aversion 
to people who even suggest boredom to others 
but themselves, that I feel that I ought, every 
time I take ** pen in hand,”’ to bang at them. 
I have read somewhere about cheerful givers. 
There ought also to be some provision in the 
commandments or somewhere about cheerful 
people. 

I can understand, if aterrible misfortune 
prostrates you, that you are bowed down with 
grief. But you ought tokeep it and yourself out 
of sight. You may swathe yourself in crape, 
but you ought not to buttonhole your friends 
and pour into their sympathetic ears—or you 
imagine that they are sympathetic—your tale 
of woe. Be amusing. That is what you are 
here for—to make yourself agreeable to others. 
It is, of course, a great relief to you to review 
your sorrows, but if you are in need of a re- 
cital of that kind, tell it to the bedpost or hire 
somebody. Do not inflict the recital on your 
friends, or you will find that your troubles will 
increase in just the same ratio as your friends 
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will fade away. Money troubles, of all, must 
be the most bothersome. 

Money embarrassments have a manner of 
breaking out occasionally on a man’s face as 
if they were a rash. You see him figuring 


mentally on six or four per cent. He is apt 
to talk to himself, and when he gets to that 
stage I think it about time for him to retire to 
a retreat. I want only agreeable people around 
Iam on this earth for the purpose of 


me. 
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EVENING CORSET A LA FRANCAISE 


being amused. I even avoid the tragedy, and 
go to the comedy and burlesque, and I derive 
more comfort and satisfaction from ‘*I Want 
Yer, Me Honey’’ than from the tears and 
cough of Camille, even wept and coughed— 
if I may use this other vulgarity—by a Bern- 
hardt. 

What do we want to know about the per 
cents? What do we want to be embarrassed 
by the vision of bonds and Wall Street and 
the city? It is all very well, my dear fellow, 
in the counting-room, but leave off finance 
with your morning suit, your tweeds, your 
brown bowler, your red tie and vivid shirt, 
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and put on the new man with your broad ex- 
panse of evening linen. 

By the way, I hear that, not satisfied with 
white waistcoats, or even pongee au naturel, 
drab will be the color in London this season. 
Drab dress waistcoats will be quite frequently 
seen after the term of mourning for Prince 
Henry is over. Gradually we are getting to 
the fancy stage of evening suits, and I have 
no doubt that the dream of the merchant tai- 

lors will come true. 

In London, also, 
brown boots are going 
out and brown hats 
are coming in. Again 
there is a tendency to 
adopt a sugar-loaf silk 
hat with a decided bell 
for this spring. All our 
blocks will have to be 
changed, which is an 
inconvenience. And 
yet, after all, I have 

_ seen more recently a 
decided tendency to- 
ward individuality in 
dress. Men, more or 
less, adopt some little 
variation which stamps 
them. For instance, 
take Creighton Webb. 

He always wears white 

ties. His Ascots and 
flat sparfs are made of a 
pongee silk, and his 
evening ties are just of 
a peculiar width and 
length to enable him to 
arrange them in the one 
fashioned bow. Like a 
number of men, Creigh- 
ton Webb has his ties 
made by a private tie 
maker. Other men se- 
lect various designs or 
various patterns or col- 
ors. One is a little 
squeamish about pur- 
chasing a tie which one 
sees exhibited at a hab- 
erdasher’s because one 
discovers that a number 
of other men have the 
same thing, and nothing 
exasperates me so much 
as to find someone else 
with a tie and a coat 
like mine. I must 
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Wee have found, of 
course, at many hab- 
erdashers’ quite an as- 
sortment of silks and 
stuffs from which I 
can order my ties to be made. 

To-day my sample book of morning shirt- 
ings has been left for me at the club. I can- 
not say that I approve of the much-polished 
zephyr which haberdashers are trying to force 
on the market. It looks like highly glazed 
calico, and the vivid yellows and the greens 
with little black specks like lady-bugs, and 
the cinnamon pink and other fatiguing and try- 
ing shades do not interest me. They are too 
obtrusive and vulgar and they shock my nerves. 
I want my nerves as quiet as possible. One 
has enough to bear with in the mighty uproar 
of this great city. You do not want to face 
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or to be faced by vulgarity at every turn. In 
my own sanctuary I want repose at least. 

Once in a long while, however, I long for 
vulgarity, for the glitter, the noise, the hulla- 
baloo, or whatever you wantto call it. I de- 
light in brilliant colors, and am as delighted 
as a child when I have before me processions 
of yellows, and reds, and accentuated greens. 
On these evenings I sometimes go to a very vul- 
gar and garish hotel, and drink in the lights, the 
music and the heated atmosphere, heavy with 
the pungent odor of musk. Even the club or 
the society of my friends jars on me. It is 
one of the eccentricities of my Bohemianism. 
I delight in it. It is like throwing salt sud- 
denly in the fire and evolving a bright blue 
flame. For the moment I am all afire, my 
veins quicken, my pulse beats, and I am with 
the maddening throng, and then—well, I fear 
that my strain of Puritan blood meets the Bo- 
hemian, and freezes it. ‘The contact is not 
pacific. 

Meadows sooths me with his calm, heavy- 
eyed and drowsy, I am sure—although never 
showing it—waiting for me toreturn. But 
everything is commonplace. One tires of it 
all—this nineteenth century is so prosaic—and 
the next day, after imbibing much soda water, 
the remnant, the Gulf Stream of my Bohemian- 
ism feebly breaks out in my wearing a vivid 
tie and a rather pronounced waistcoat. Et 
viola tout. And yet do we not all have our 
little frenzies of this kind? and I only hope, 
my dear fellow, that our wildest phantasies 
will resolve themselves into nothing more 
harmful than a spotted waistcoat or a tie in 
which there is a suggestion of red. 

All these fancies are survivals of a time 
when we either held to trees by caudal ap- 
pendages or we were as decorated with feathers 
and rude colors as are the savages in darkest 
Africa. 

And this is why I find the highest civiliza- 
tion the most soothing. The sight of evening 
dress, of prim and correctly tied cambric, and 
cold, calm, white linen bosoms and inky-black 
of coat and trousers, is like a shower bath. I 
remember I must keep within the traces, so to 
speak, and that to do that which I would not, 
or, rather, should not, at any other time, is 
beyond the comprehension of a person of my 
standing. It is all very well for students and 
youngsters, actors and artists. I belong to 
another class, another people. I must appear 


always correctly dressed, well groomed, with 
my coat and trousers and hat as free from 
dust as my soul. 








NEW SPRING VISITING GOWNS FROM WORTH’S 
ATELIER—NEW COLLAR AND 
BOW 


Arly as it is in the season, yet a few for- 
tunate women are having their spring 
visiting gowns sent over, and from the 

great maker, Worth. The seas have treated 
them most tenderly, to judge by appearances, 
for they look as if they had been carried in some 
footman’s arms, in their box-wrappings, not 
more than a square ortwo. You would not give 
them an hour from the atelier at most. ‘Two 
enticing avenues led up to the sight of the 
gowns. First the friendly note telling of their 
arrival, second the preliminary jolly little 
luncheon, with the chef’s best for our delight. 
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Before describing these gowns I must 
frankly confess that there is nothing decidedly 
novel to reveal. There are a few new and 
pretty touches—ideas. Some modifications, 
some improvements. All these exceptions, 
however, fall on slight matters. The spring 
gowns promise to be quite like their winter 
prototypes in style, but the trimmings and new 
materials invariably make a wide difference, 
and because of them we shall all be exceed- 
ingly well pleased. Face-cloth remains to the 
fore, and is combined with Persian chinés, by 
Worth. Thibet cloth, a fine heavy cache- 
mire, is in vogue, and a most “charming ma- 
terial it is too. Chiné taffeta in two shades of 
one color Worth uses with great success in 
gowns of Thibet. 

Crépe de Chine is in fashion again. The 
newest spring and summer material is un- 
doubtedly grenadine—in all forms. The 
woollen varieties go by the name of canvas- 
cloths. They recommend themselves at once 
to a person of good taste, by their softness, 
lightness and the fact that no dust can abide 
in those open meshes. 

Ravissante was the Worth gown in hunter’s- 
green face-cloth. The skirt was moderate, 
as our late ones have been, and hung by four 
small box plaits at the back. The interlining 
was of the same depth, eighteen inches, 
perhaps, with a light wire round the bottom. 
A green taffeta lining, matching the cloth, and 
neither ruffle nor quillings inside. The bodice 
had a short cloth Eton jacket quite open in 
front, with black braid and frog finish, but 
very lightly executed. Underneath was the 
rest of the bodice in Persian chiné, very 
straight round, with selvedge chiné ruffle three 
to four inches wide, set on the bottom. This 
had quite a smart effect, and in front ended on 
a line with the Eton jacket, but was held 
together over the plissé white mousseline 
plastron by four narrow black satin straps, 


_ which were finished by small black satin bows, 


one of the new touches. The plissé plastron 
was very full, made over white satin, with 
jabots of lace-mounting into a white satin 
choker with a bow of many loops in the back. 
Bows no longer spread out, but are rather 
straight up and down. The high cloth collar 
is divided in the back, lined with Persian silk, 
and has a very handsome collar of the same 
shape in Renaissance lace, falling over care- 
lessly. The white satin choker-bows fit into 
the space made by the division of these high 
collars, which is a new and very pretty idea, 
and apt to prove generally becoming. 

A silver-gray crépe de Chine was exquisite 
in its simplicity, suggesting as a fit wearer 
every young and pretty girl we knew. Imag- 
ine an untrimmed skirt, built over a taffeta of 


. the same shade, with a scarf of the crépe de 


Chine laid flat with selvedge edge across the 
upper front breadth, reaching to the knee. 
The long ends of the material on each side 
were then loosely draped en jabot. Round, 
draped bodice, quite full, crossing in front, 
girdled with a black velvet corselet, which was 
covered with delicate traceries of gold and 
steel, and generously sprinkled with large and 
small turquoise. Cream-white mousseline de 
soie chemisette, and dainty plissé choker over 
ciel-blue satin. Ciel-blue velvet loops at the 
back. Gigot sleeves matching the gown, 
with lace at wrists and lower arm in wrin- 
kled drapery. How charming this would 
hook with a black picture hat and black 
gloves! 
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(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


CARD PARTIES WHERE YOUNG SOCIETY WOMEN 
LOSE LARGE SUMS—HYDE PARK TO BE 
RENDERED LESS DANGEROUS BY 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— POOR FI- 

DO’S HAIR IS USED IN HIS 
MISTRESS’S LATEST 
SPINNING FAD 


Mong the features of the present season 
A are card parties. These hold sway in 
many a lady’s boudoir, not only on 
the evenings, but also during the course of the 
afternoon, not alone on weekdays, but, alas, 
also on Sundays! It seems to have been 
brought to town from the country, and from 
all I see and hear the play at the various coun- 
try houses has been fast and furious, more so 
than everbefore. Indeed, there are sad stories 
about of young girls losing large sums, and 
one in particular at Gunton, Lord Suffield’s 
place, managed to drop something like $1,000 
on a single Sunday evening ! 

Her case has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in society owing to the pronounced antip- 
athy which Lord Suffield manifested for every 
form of card playing from the time when his 
younger brother, Major Walter Harbord of 
the Seventh Huzzars, was turned out of the 
army and expelled from his clubs for having 
been caught cheating at the Cercle de la Med- 
iterranée at Nice. The ex-Major’s lovely 
daughter was married last week, by the bye, to 
young Mr. Samuelson, son of the millionaire 
baronet of that name, and to judge by the 
crowd of distinguished people that were present 
at the wedding, and who were afterward to be 
met with at the breakfast given by Lady El- 
eanor Harbord at the town house of the Duke 
of Grafton, it would appear that our grand 
monde has entirely condoned the offense of the 
good-looking man who gave away his sweet 
little daughter at the altar. 

Young girls seem to be the principal suffer- 
ers by this revival of the mania for gambling, 
since they are, asarule, either ashamed to con- 
fess their reluctance to play for high stakes or 
else are carried away by an excitement so novel 
to them. I have even heard of one fair 
maiden who, at the country house of a Countess, 
not a hundred miles from town, managed to 
lose $1,400 at roulette, a sum which her 
father, a retired General in straightened finan- 
cial circumstances, considered himself as in 
honor bound to pay. Formerly there was a 
certain conventional restraint exercised with 
regard to card playing at private houses. 
What there was of it was restricted for the 
most part to the men’s smoking-room, and I 
can remember the time when Lady Sebright’s 
house was celebrated in society as the only one 
where high play was carried on. Now, how- 
ever, all is changed and there is scarcely a 
smart house whether in town or country where 
baccarat, poker and roulette are not more or 
less the order, not only of the night but also of 
the day. -I suppose that it is partly the result 
of the invasion of the stock-broking element 
into our midst. With matrons, and even young 
girls, dabbling in stocks and holding daily in- 
terviews with their titled brokers in the salons 
that they frequent, it is not astonishing that 
they should develop an uncontrollable taste 
for the gambling forms of entertainment. 
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Every American who has visited London 
will be glad to hear that electric lights have at 
length been introduced into Hyde Park. 
Situated as it is, in the very centre of the metro- 
polis, and occupying a large surface, it has until 
now been rendered almost impossible, at any 
rate for pedestrians, to go there after dusk, 
owing to the paucity of the gas-lamps, the 
darkness naturally inviting crime. 

In fact Hyde Park has been infested to such 
a degree by evil characters at night that it re- 
quires almost as much courage to walk across 
it after dinner as was needed in highway- 
men days to cross Hounslow Heath. The 
police professed themselves unable to do any- 
thing toward securing the safety of the public 
as long as the park was so badly lighted, and 
in spite of our having a Tory government, 
the politics of which are opposed to reform of 
every kind, electric light is now being intro- 
duced in such a manner that we may yet live 
to see after-dinner strolls in the Row. 

There is no end to the originality which our 
neighbors across the Channel reproach us with 
possessing, to so marked a degree. As an 
instance thereof I may cite here the newest fad 
of the ‘*Ladye*’ of Fashion. When spin- 
ning-wheels once more became the rage among 
us we were content with spinning raw silk, or 
fine thread, or else the finest wool of youthful 
lambs, but now we no longer consider these 
materials as worthy of our attention. No, 
Mesdames, we cannot be satisfied with so 
humdrum and ordinary a pastime as to spin 
what our grandmothers spun before us, so we 
have invented the following ingenious device 
for creating for ourselves new sensations when 
sitting at our spinning-wheels. We simply 
procure the clippings of live poodles or the 
entire hair of dead ones—never are we so 
pleased as when we operate upon the silky hair 
of one of our own domestic pets—and spin it 
into yarn, which is later on transformed into 
all. kinds of useful and ornamental articles of 
apparel, such as Tam o’Shanters, mittens or 
bed-socks. Is not that delightful and delicate 
of purpose? Truly the fine feelings of the 
grande dame nowadays are becoming almost 
obliterated. . 

Perfumed sealing-wax and dainty silver or 
gold seals, adorned with gems, now find their 
place on the writing-tables and escritoires of both 
gentlemen and ladies. I may add that plain 
colors: are rarely used for this purpose, and are 
replaced by another innovation—-sealing wax, 
which is pailletted with gold, silver, bronze, or 
even with diamond dust. It is very pretty 
when the hue of the wax is faint enough ; for 
instance, pearl-gray flecked with silver, white 
flecked with diamond dust, pale rose paillated 
with gold, or frond-green with greenish 
bronze produce an exceedingly nice effect. A 
seal carefully executed on the left corner of 
the note paper matches that on the envelope, 
and for the present entirely supersedes the 
monogram or embossed crest, which is now 
considered as quite old-fashioned. 

Ermyntrude. 





Theatrical managers will be obliged to 
take the hat matter in hand, and have a hired 
crier to bawl out before the curtain rises : 
«Ladies wearing ‘picture’ hats (‘picture is 
less offensive than big or large) will please re- 
move them.’ We may count on the little 
women smothering themselves under the large 
hats, bending under a forest of plumes above, 
until the face is almost buried out of sight. 
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Sal WHAT THEY READ ie) 


THE BACHELOR AND THE CHAFING DISH, WITH 
A DISSERTATION ON CHUMS, BY DESHLER 


WELCH 


, I “His is a sort of informal cookery book, 
the monotony of the recipes being 
skilfully varied by a great number 

of little devices—personal, or make-believe 
personal, reminiscences, quotations, disserta- 
tions, and a scrap of romance when she comes 
tolunch with him. ‘* The bachelor,’’ though 
he dedicates his little book ‘*To Her,’’ and 
ends it with Sala’s charming description of his 
wife as a cook, opens with this trenchant 
statement: ‘I have more than once observed 
in public prints, of big and little circulation, 
that although the art of cookery ought to be the 
most attractive study in domestic economy, 
yet women, as a general rule, manifest less 
interest in it than men. In fact, the most 
important piece of machinery in woman's do- 
main is usually relegated to an engineer of 
faultlessly persuasive ignorance.”’ 

This has been said before, and is not so 
true in our own land as it once was, ‘‘men’”’ 
having extended their domestic sway into the 
domains of this engineer much farther than 
formerly, just as they now smoke their cigars 
all over the house. When She comes to 
lunch with the bachelor she insists upon 
beginning with a cocoanut macaroon! and 
will not let him prepare any of his master- 
pieces for her, but prefers the ready-made 
canned things in his cupboard, 

In the great, crucial test to be applied to 
this work—an _ exact, scientific method of 
insuring the lack of toughness in your Welch 
rarebit—we regret to say, the author rather 
fails us. At the critical moment he has 
nothing more definite to give us than this: 
‘¢ It will not become stringy if the cook now 
shows his art by the right supply of butter 
and ale.’’ But, after all, cookery is like any 
other art—it may be apprehended, but not 
taught. With an artistic instinct to supple- 
ment them, many of these recipes may be 
very valuable, though individual tastes may 
suggest modification, as in the proportion of 
oil to vinegar in the salad dressing here given. 
The definitions given lose some of their 
value from the printer’s well-nigh total lack 
of accents in his French nomenclature. The 
proper gastronomic vehemence of belief is 
witnessed by such sayings as this of Savarin's : 

‘* A last course at dinner, wanting cheese, is 
like a pretty woman with only one eye;”’ 
and many of the simpler directions, like this 
of Saint Maur’s—if true—are alone worth 
the price of the book: ‘* Par example, the 
little trick of turning new wine into old—no 
miracle—-a teaspoonful of very hot water in 
the table d’hote red wine of California, and 
at once you havea fair St. Emilion, or St. Es- 
tephe, or Macon of five years old. Then the 
raw young whisky, if it is good, treated with 
two lumps of ‘sugar to the quart and left open 
a few hours, takes on age and mellowness with 
astonishing rapidity.’’ (F. Tennyson Neely.) 


THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH, BY CAPEL VANE 


Here we have another story of the failure 
of married life and the triumph of unlawful 
love, told rather more plausibly and cleverly 
than usual, so that the reader—if he be not 
too conscientious in the matter of spending 
his time—follows it to its end and lays the 
book down with a mild strengthening of his 
moral fibre. There is a little unscientific 
bringing in of the doctrine of hereditary in- 
fluences, not only to explain the heroine’s 
waywardness, but also to point the moral and 
to threaten still further complications in the 
future life of her little son, As Nordau in- 
dicates in his review of Ibsen, these modern 
realists use this doctrine of hereditary trans- 
mission only to signify the transmission of 
evil qualities, never of good ones; and they, 
moreover, make it act with a direction and 
close connection which is almost unknown 
in nature. SQ Ps>“s none of that skipping 
of alternate gener: ons, or appearance of the 
transmitted trait igMyanother form, which the 
scientists attest. . 

The most original and interesting portion 
of this story may be found in the opening 
chapters, which depict the lonely and ne- 
glected childhood of the heroine, disliked and 


shunned by her father, to. whom she recalls 
only too vividly her wayward mother. Her 
subsequent following in her mother’s foot- 
steps, which is foreseen from the first pages, 
is rendered somewhat more interesting by the 
reader’s doubts as to which of the several 
eligible young men presented is to be the 
chosen one, and by his mild hopes that the 
cynical one who first predicts the failure of 
her marriage may be the man. 

She, herself, is one of those bewildering 
women whom we meet so frequently in fic- 
tion, and—alas and alas !—sv seldom in real 
life. This is how she affects the bishop : 
‘She flew to his head like strong wine; she 








BACK VIEW OF 


intoxicated him with her smiles ; she drowned 
him in fascinations he had no time to analyze ; 
she scorched him with the malice of her 
tongue and melted him with the beauty of 
her eyes ; and, before the first five minutes 
were over he had forgotton the wife of his 
bosom, the Sunday sermon, his cathedral, his 
churchmen, his admiring friends, and sunk, 
for the time being, into a frail and faulty 
man, as easily swayed as the rest of them. 
He left the manor that night with a guilty 
feeling somewhere about him that he had 
been indulging in forbidden things, and be- 
having as bishops do not generally behave— 
a feeling that was not contradicted by his 
wife’s manner to him during. the drive 
home.’’ (D. Appleton & Co. ) 


Romolo Tea Gown of cream-white cloth 
edged with jet passementerie. Sleeves of 
green satin in full box-plaits falling a little 
below elbow, also V-piece cloth middle of 
green satin. Deep cuffs of white cloth, cut 
V-shape, and edged with pgssementerie, Jet 
designs on bust, sleeves and foot of gown. 
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THE ART INTEREST 


POLITICS, AND RACE PREJUDICE IN THE DOMAIN 
OF ART—A FRENCHMAN’S ACCOUNT 
OF WINTER DIVERSIONS IN LEAD- 
VILLE (COLORADO)—THE SCHAUS 
COLLECTION SOLD FOR 
$185,325 


He invasion of the *‘ serene domain of 

| Art’’ by the disturbing influences 
of politics or race prejudices prom- 

ises to furnish us with another permanent 
civic and national mortification. The course 
of the Heine monument committee in ap- 
pealing to the ** German ”’ sentiments of the 
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ROMOLO TEA GOWN 


Board of Aldermen to force on an unwilling 
city a work of indifferent art, rejected by the 
highest municipal artistic tribunal, is well 
matched by-the opposition of the *‘ A. P, A.” 
to the erection in Statuary Hall, in the 
Capitol at Washington by the State of Wis- 
consin of the statueof Pére Marquette. This 
senseless prejudice naturally finds fluent ex- 
pression in the present Congress of the United 
States. The ceremonies which were to 
attend the unveiling of the statue have been 
abandoned, and a special policeman has been 
detached to watch it constantly lest some over- 
zealous ‘* American’’ should be prompted to 
defaceit. Truly, the progress of real civiliza- 
tion, unlike most other forces, seems to 
gather no momentum whatever, but to be 
about as painful and difficult as ever. 

The English art publications that have 
been received here bring some specimen 
proofs of Professor Herkomer’s ‘‘ new black 
and white art,’’ for which so much is claimed. 
It **is so admirable, so well suited to artistic 
requirements, so simple, and at the same time 
so effective, that its possibilities of application 














seem almost without limit. It gives to artists a 
means of perpetuating their work without hav- 
ing to go through the laboriousprocess of ac- 
quiring either practical or theoretical knowl- 
edge of any other form of artistic expression 
than the one to which they are accustomed.”’ 

The work to be reproduced is painted with 
slow drying black ink on a metal plate with 
a silvered surface, the ink admitting of all 
the technical manipulations of the ordinary 
oil colors ; while still moist, within a certain 
number of weeks or months, it is sent to the 
reproducing company, which coats its surface 
with a fine powder—one of the most impor- 
tant ingredients in which is a metal that is 
electrically conductible—and then an 
electrotype is taken, much in the 
usual manner. The powder gives to 
the paint surface the granulation nec- 
essary for effective printing, and more- 
over adapts the varying fineness and 
coarseness of its grains to the greater 
or less thickness, and consequently 
deepness of tone, of the painting. 

The illustrations given of the new 
process are not, however, very satisfac- 
.tory; they seem to lack accuracy of 
modeling and all agreeable crispness and 
luminousness of tones. Some of this 
may be the fault of the original paint- 
ings. 

In the latest number of an im- 
portant French periddical, the Revue 
Encyclopédique Larousse, may be found 
a glowing description of a demonstration 
in the ** Far West Américain ’’ which 
will probably be new to some Ameri- 
can readers. The ‘‘opulent’’ inhab- 
itants of Leadville, Colorado, during 
the winter season, when labor in the 
mines ceases, give themselves up with 
the greatest enthusiasm and the com- 
pletest indifference to cost to months 
of enjoyment of the ‘*Carnival,’” 
**each one thinking only of how he 
can divert himself as agreeably as pos- 
sible.”” **Cette année, les habitants 
de Leadville se sont encore surpassés. 
En effet, de mé:aoire d’ Américain, il 
n’avait jamais été donné a4 personne 
d’admirer une merveille’ semblable a 
leur récente création. Elle dépasse de 
cent coudées toutes celles qui pusqu’ alors 
passaient pour incomparables.’’ On 
the summit of one of the numerous hills 
which surround the city has been con- 
structed an ice palace, ‘‘a faithful re- 
production of one of those ancient 
fortified chateaux which may be seen 
in Russia, at Saint Petersburg or Mos- 
cow,’” with enormous octagonal towers, 
a length of 439 feet and a width of 341. 
In the interior may be found an im- 
mense skating-rink, the ceiling of pol- 
ished wood which is sustained by 
Corinthian columns carved in the solid 
ice, and lit by multi-colored globes 
inserted in the icy walls. Before the 
monumental entrance is a _ colossal 
statue of a female personification of the 
glorification of Leadville; and a special 
committee is charged with the duty of 
maintaining an uninterrupted succession 
of fétes in this palace until the month 
of March—thousands of visitors deliver- 
ing themselves up to pleasure and to the ad- 
miration of this enchanted palace, arisen 
out of the ground ‘fat the stroke of a 
magician’s wand.”’ 

The thirty-one paintings of the Schaus 
collection were sold for $185 ,325—the Rem- 
brandt for $18,600, a Troyon for $10,000 
and another for $24,500, a Rousseau for 
$25,200, etc. In nearly all cases these very 
large prices were credited to dealers. An 
ivory jewel casket, said to have been pre- 
sented by Ferdinand and Isabella to Columbus, 
brought $2, 500, 


A banquet was given by the Ministerial As- 
sociation of Youngstown, Ohio, on g March, 
to a number of the ministers of neighboring 
towns. Asa side dish to one of the courses 
Spanish onions were served. A _ resolution 
was at once offered that the oniors should 
not be eaten, thus censuring the course which 
Spain is pursuing with regard to the insur- 
gents in Cuba. The resolution was adopted 
and no onions were eaten. 
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Fig. 3071—Young matron’s dinner gown of choco- 
late and white striped taffeta, with diamond-shaped 
garlands of yellow and red roses, Cerise velvet jacket 
bodice fitted over the princesse gown, with décolletté 
empiécement to match. Embroidered in gold and 
Strass, which is continued down the jacket fronts. 
Lace ruffling under jacket basque. Plaitings of lace 
form the sleeves. 

Fig. 3077—For the races. Pale silver mohair 
ie White velvet tablier bands on front of plain, 

ll skirt, with appliqué velvet design, with silver 
braid bordering on the bottom of each band. Mo- 
hair bodice, pointed girdle, white velvet and silver 
appliqué in three pieces. Lower sleeves to match 
upper ones in mohair, bouffant. 

ig. 3078—Back viewof 3077, showing girdle 
of folds and white velvet bolero back, cut up in the 
middle, 

Fig. 3063—Silver gray cloth costume in two 
pieces. The front of tne walking skirt has a 
narrow front gore. which is repeated at the sides. 
These gores are defined by folds of silver cloth. Both 
revers and collar are bound with this silver cloth, as 
well as the front seams of the jacket, and the lines on 
the sleeves are overlaid by it, in a much narrower 
width than that on skirt. 

Fig. 3079—Back of gown 3065 on page 213, 
showing the white lisse bodice trimming and neck 
ruff, 
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MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


A DISSERTATION ON SLEEVES-——-THE BISHOP, 
THE COAT, THE LEG-0’-MUTTON, THE EL- 
BOW LIKELY TO BE WORN—THE TIGHT- 
TO-ABOVE-ELBOW AND THE PUFFED- 
HIGHER-UP ON THE HORIZON, 
BUT TOO WARM FOR SUM- 
MER WEATHER— 
SKIRTS 


Lmost the first question one woman 
A puts to another nowadays, with spring 
in anticipation, is, ‘* How are we to 

have our sleeves and skirts made?’’ This 
is a more important question than men rea- 
lize, for those women who are not sufficiently 
progressive to make these necessary inquiries 


The new sleeve that is being introduced 
for general wear is very tight from above the 
elbow to the wrist, and finishes in a deep 
point over the hand, edged with a very full 
ruffle of lace, 4 la Marie Stuart. The top of 
the sleeve from the shoulder to within several 
inches above the elbow forms itself into a 
very full puff. This being an uncomfortable 
sleeve for warm weather, its universal adop- 
tion seems uncertain—before next autumn, at 
all events. 

There is a good deal said about the bishop 
sleeves even among tailors. They have ap- 
peared already on many of the new shirt- 
waists, and are adaptable to all varieties of 
materials, The leg-o’-mutton sleeve has its 
place in popular esteem, in spite of its long 
reign. The coat sleeve, which lends itself 





HISTORICAL DOLLS FROM WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


ARRANGED BY MRS, 


are the ones who, while they may escape this 
harmless levity on the part of our male ad- 
mirers, are the ones who also escape the little 
as well as the big attentions from them, and 
all because they do not think it necessary to 
cater to the delight of the eye. 

It has been said, ‘‘One might as well be 
out of the world as out of fashion,’’ and as 
long as we are expected to wear skirts and 
sleeves we might better take the extra 
trouble to have them according to the mode. 

It is, in fact, an economizer of time, 
money and thought, to give these matters 
their proper share of attention in their season, 
for when it is once properly done the duties 
of the succeeding months are not traspassed 
upon, and we are consequently free to give 
our undivided attention to their demands. 
A well-groomed and a well-gowned woman 
can certainly speak with more authority, 
command more respect and give more pleas- 
ure than the one of corresponding ability and 
resources who has lost sight of the import- 
ance of these details. But enough of moral- 
izing, and to return to the object of these 
lines—sleeves and skirts, 

At this writing it is, of course, too early to 
say just which of the new designs the major- 
ity of the fair wearers of gowns will accept as 
the thing, for in spite of fashion makers’ 
creations and fancies the ultimatum of the 
Supreme Court (the choice made by the 
possessors of the mighty dollar), is final. 
Sleeves are very much reduced in size. It 
has been truthfully said in these late days of 
tremendous sleeves that ‘‘It is wise to make 
the sleeves first, and what remains put into 
the skirt and bodice.’ That precaution will 
no longer be necessary, but while they will not 
be the ‘‘puffed-up,’’ autocratic and giant 
creations of the past, they are still large, and 
interlinings are necessary. 
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most graciously to elaborate trimmings, has 
its place for dressy gowns of silk and thin 
materials, and is covered with small ruffles 
and various-sized puffs, and extends from 
shoulder to wrist. Elbow sleeves for summer 
gowns for church, street and home wear will 
again be worn by smart women, and long 
gloves will supply the deficiency, but this 
style should be avoided by women to whom 
nature has not been delicate in wrist and 
generous in forearm. 

Skirts will average about six yards around, 
They are lined with silk and have a deep 
facing of reliable stiffening, but the stiffening 
will not extend the length of the back. 

Taffetas are among the most fashionable of 
spring materials, Chic costumes show a full 
gored skirt, the flare at the bottom and the 
adjustment of the back plaits being assisted by 
stiff interlining, which is also used for revers 
or ripples on jackets. 

Large hats of fancy braided satin straw are 
groaning ’mid the weight of flowers, large 
bows, tulle, birds and wings, but principally 
flowers—and such flowers! They are, if 
possible, more lovely than ever and compose 
the cache-peigne across the back, which 
pushes the hat over the eyes and quite con- 
ceals the front hair. The Parisiennes fol- 
lowed this fashion of wearing their hats last 
summer, but the Americans, except those 
who were abroad, have been slow to follow 
their French sisters’ example, and, conse- 
quently, lose the cachet otherwise obtainable 
with these hats. Poke bonnets, on dit, are 
claiming some attention from the milliners, 
but their adoption by leurs clientéles is not 
yet proven. 

The hair is still undulated and worn off 
the face and 4 la Pompadour, and carefully 
arranged low in the neck, in finger puffs or 
the number 8, with variations, except, of 





course, for full-dress occasions, when it is 
dressed higher and very much ornamented 
with jewels and feathers, 


PARIS 


£ hy time for migration has come, even 

the most hardened of Parisians who 
hold in equal disdain our provinces 
and all other portions of the civilized world, 
for the only reason that they are not their 
beloved Paris, are, now that Lent has over- 
taken us with its cortége of gloom, rain, mud 
and slush, preparing to fly to the Cote 
d’Azur, where they will find pure skies, 
balmy breezes and sunshine. 

Cannes, Nice, Bordighera, Mentone, and 
especially Cap-Martin, are the order of the 
day, and our couturiers have abandoned the 
heavy brocades and heavier velvets with 
which they have been loading us during 
the past months, to handle the aerial 
materials, the gauzes, crépes, silken mus- 
lins and glacé silks which befit best those 
of their clients who are finishing the winter 
in the south. The name of those clients 
are legion, and I was really quite amazed 
when, upon going last week to order some 
**toilettes de villegature’’ for myself, I was 
shown so large a number of gowns ready to 
be sent to this famous ‘‘ Midi,’’ the talk of 
everybody just now. I am free to confess 
that the new fashions are very much in keep- 
ing with a background of flowering orange 
trees, of verdant shrubs and of blossoming 
parterres ; for one would really think that by 
some sudden revulsion of time we are trans- 
ported back to the days of delicate elegance 
and dainty luxury which reigned paramount 
when the Louis occupied the French throne. 
It would be well-nigh impossible to describe 
ohe tithe of these marvels, at any rate pen 
and ink would be quite inadequate to this 
task, which requires the fragrant brush with 
which Titania painted the wings of the but- 
terflies, or, perchance, the delicacy of touch 
of a Boucher or a Latour, 

There are some new materials to be found 
here at present, which almost eclipse the 
petals of the blossoms from which they are 
copied, Forinstance, I saw a so-called gauze 
de primtemps, so beautiful that it seemed 
spun fgom moonbeams. Theground is of an 
indescribably sweet shade of palest silvery 
gray interwoven with the slightest suspicion 
of silver threads, and lightly embroidered with 
clusters of spring flowerets done in slender 
floss silk which give no sign of having been 
touched by human fingers. A gown made of 
this gauze was draped deftly over a slip of 
shell-pink soie glacé, fringed out at the bot- 
tom in imitation of a monster carnation, and 
was finished off at the neck, the wrists, and 
the waist by corresponding ruches of extreme 
fluffiness, The hat built to go with this cos- 
tume was of drawn pink gauze covered with 
a shower of white and pale lilac violets, k nots 
of which were also attached to the corsage. 
Another and nearly as pretty a stuff is the 
soie Casino, a very brilliant and remarkably 
shimmering silk, somewhat more consistent 
than the ordinary taffetas-glacé, and adorned 
with moirures in a color contrasting with the 
ground of the material. 

Whether these capricious designs are meant 
to recall the puzzled state of brain to which 
are reduced the fair habitués of the roulette at 
Monte Carlo it is not for me to say, but al- 
though the effect produced by the meandering 
pattern, above referred to, is very original, 
yet it would suffice to make one feel a bit 
muddled even without the enervating in- 
fluence of the card tables, which are the 
greatest attraction of the Casino, from which 
the ‘*soie’’ in question takes its name. 
Nevertheless, as I said above, it makes charm- 
ing dresses provided the hues selected are not 
too vivid or too contrasting. 

At the Flanders-Orleans wedding there was 
one of these which pleased me vastly. It 
was of hazy blue the moirures in this case 
being of an infinitely soft tint of sapphire, 
and the trimming composed of this other 
costly novelty, which has just appeared among 
us, namely, filagree lace. Far from being 
stiff, the filagree lace, so named because it 
wonderfully imitates the gold and silver work 
of the Decan and also the ‘ filigranne’’ em- 
ployed by the lovely daughters of Holland to 
make their becoming peasant caps with, is 
soft and pliable and falls in the most graceful 
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of folds. Fortunately this lace is as yet ve: 
expensive and as such has not yet entered the 
domain of the madding crowd, but I do 
not despair of soon seeing it copied in copper, 
tin, or even brass, in order that the grisette, 
the shopwoman and the working gir! 
may have the joy of sporting it in their turn. 
It is ever thus! I never loved a sweet gazelle 
but I saw one just as nice, imitated in cheap 
goods for the benefit of the masses. Are not 
our most exquisite operatic melodies strummed 
by every passing barrel organ? Our choicest 
hats and bonnets met with in Whitechapel, 
Belleville or the Boulevard Exterieurs? Pale 
imitations ? 

Oh, dear me, no! On the contrary, 
glaring exaggerations; and which recall the 
noisy hurdy-gurdies playing the duo of 
Mignon, or the dearest portions of the Arle- 
sienne. My housekeeper took on the other 
day an under-chambermaid who she said was 
a veritable model of cleverness and sagacity 
in so far as her work was concerned, 
Unfortunately, my lord and master, who 
has an eye for color, met her crossing 
the yard on her afternoon out, clad in 
brightest apple-green cotton velvet profusely 
trimmed with skunk tails evidently procured 
from the cast-off garments of a goodly num- 
ber of cats, and wearing jauntily upon her 
frizzled hair a toque of such preposterous di- 
mensions and so glaring a decoration of cab- 
bage-like flowers that he bolted back into the 
house, and rushing up to my boudoir took me 
severely to task for permitting my peaceful 
abode to be turned a carnival camp. ‘* If 
your women are preparing to follow the 
boeuf-gras procession through the ‘streets of 
Paris,’’ he exclaimed, wrathfully, ** please 
see that they don their fancy dresses outside 
this house.”’ Much amazed—for | had not 
seen the girl in her Sunday-go-to-meeting 
attire, I summoned my housekeeper, who 
proceeded the next morning to hint to the 
damsel that such finery was to be abandoned 
by the servants belonging to a gentleman’s 
establishment. 


The silk or satin facing on dress coats 
should be brought to the edge of the lapel ; 
the collar should be of cloth. 


There are rumors that spring frock coats 
will be braided at the edges, with flat silk 
braid, as was the custom some years ago. 


SOME SMALL RUGS 
(From $2.25 up to $50. ) 


Ome Oriental rugs, of Afghan, Bok- 
arah, Shiraz and other weaves, are 
offered just now at very reasonable 

prices. A beautiful Daghestan rug, meas- 
uring 4 x 7 feet, with light cream-colored 
centre, showing small red and blue designs, 
with central medallion of dark reds mingled 
with black lines, and Persian border of in- 
tricate pattern, but all in light colors, may 
be bought for $12. Samarkand rugs of 
the same size, in rich, brilliant colors and 
small figures, are $20. Antique Bokarah 
rugs, from three to four feet wide by five to 
six feet long, are marked at $14 and upward. 
For $24 were seen some exquisite hall rugs, 
three and four feet wide and from sixteen to 
twenty-four feet long, of antique camel’s- 
hair, in lovely Persian designs and rich color- 
ings, for from $20 up to $50. Persian rugs are 
all very soft and silky, and are so durable that 
they arealways worth the prices asked for them. 
Perfect copies of Persian rugs are the Miyota 
hand-made jute rugs, which are well worth 
buying, and are far more durable than the 
ordinary jute rugs. An example of the 
Miyota weave has rich scarlet centre, with 
blue medallion in which some small figures 
are seen, and border in red, cream and black. 

Another example shows medallion in a 
Persian pattern of red and old blue thickly 
covered, with wide border in blue and cream 
in geometrical figures. Miyota rugs cost 
$3.20 when 4 x 8 feet; $5.40 when 6x 9 
feet, and $7 when 7 x 10 feet. Miyota stair 
strips come by the yard, and are 60 cents 
when two feet wide ; 75 cents when two fee’, 
six inches wice, and go cents when three fect 
wide. All the above-mentioned rugs may b- 
seen in larger sizes, with prices in proportion. 
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Fig. 3056—Visiting gown of novelty silk and 
vool grenadine. Broché design in two shades of 





lue-green. Gored skirt, with tablier bands of 
vhite net and spangled passementerie. 


Green taf- 
eta bodice and sleeves. Lower bodice in plissé 
rapery crossed, and plissé hip ruffle, Empiécement 


f blue plissé chiffon. with passementerie laid over 
ind extending over sleeve-tops. Broché cufts and 
ace plissé lache choker and collar. 


Fig. 3037— Back'view of figure 3056, showing back 


ot jacket-bodice, with basque ruffle ending at sides in 
green taffeta and novelty broché. 

Fig. 3074—Bridal gown of white Duchesse satin, 
Court train, untrimmed. Round bodice, tight-fit- 
ting, draped with tulle in front. Collar-empiéce- 
ment and epaulettes of silver and pearls. White 
satin elbow-sleeves draped with tulle. Bouquet of 
orange blossoms on left bust. Branches of orange 
flowers on the rightside of white satin ribbon girdle. 


Suspended by a ribbon, a second bouquet lower 
down, 
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Fig. 3060—Lo: ely wedding gown of ivory-white 
duchesse satin, court traia, bordered with narrow 
gariand of orange blossoms, Tablier formed by two 
panels of tulle plissé, with point lace jabots on each 
side, and a finish *f two bouquets at the bottom of 
each panel. Satin bodice with pointed girdle of 
satin folds, Double revers of point lace, with tulle 
and lace plastren ; sleeves of satin and lace; satin 
stock, 

Fig. 3065 —Full-dress high-neck gown of lavender 
and white taffet2 silk, The tablier of white lisse, 
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3064 


embroidered in green floss and 


shaded green beads, 
continued up the bodice in three pieces, with elabor- 


ate foliage epaulettes; the borderings in écru lace- 
heading. The girdle and choker are of pale green 
taffeta draped in black tulle; white lisse car plait- 
ings; elbow sleeves match the gown. 


Fig. 3064—Back view of silver gray ftace-cloth 
jacket belonging to costume 3063 (shown on page 
211), showing square collar and choker and moder- 
ately rippled basque. 








A TALK ABOUT SHOPPING 


He midwinter clearing sales which 
zi were opened almost before the 
New Year’s bells had ceased their 
chimes, were full of opportunities for the 
resourceful woman. Then all the leading 
establishments, preparatory for their spring 
opening, sold off at a sacrifice, which, con- 
ventionally speaking, may be spoken of as 


alarming. It may be observed in this con- 


nection that such sacrifice is alarming only 
to the merchants, for to the purchaser it is 
pre-eminently alluring. There exists no 
woman, however strong minded, or how- 
ever ‘‘new,” we are firmly convinced, 
who has not at some time or other yielded 
to the fascinations of the ‘“ bargain.” 
There is certainly much to buy at these 
sales that is really worth buying, and 
while the whole world of womankind visit 
them it is the discriminating woman who 
profits by them. She wisely avoids the 
cheap which becomes cheaper, carefully 
regards the advantage of the best which 
has been brought down to the inexpensive, 
and never loses sight of the adaptable over 
the merely desirable. She and her like- 
minded practical sisters reap the benefit of 
the many, many good things that put in 
their appearance during the midwinter 
sales, to testify to the liberality and gener- 
osity which pervades American commerce. 

There is a positive embarrassment of 
riches in fashion, and there really never 
was a time when women should more 
carefully consider what they wear than at 
the present moment. In the mad riot of 


both form and color, which is no longer a 
prophecy but a fact, the woman of fashion 
who is the best dressed is she who uses 
good judgment in modifying and adapting 








the present modes rather than accepting 
them as they are presented without ques- 
tion, or in any way accentuating them. 
The woman who puts herself in the hands 
of her dressmaker is much more likely to 
be a successthan otherwise. But at the time 
when one wants dresses modistes are 
simply overwhelmed with orders, and it is 
often very hard for them to give any 
one customer the attention that is abso- 
lutely necessary to make a costume a sure 


She who spares 


and complete success. 
herself by leaving all to her dressmaker 
adds to the attractiveness of her personal 
appearance, in nine cases out of ten. 
However, here is a good place to consider 
the advantage the woman possesses who 
not only can plan her gowns, but can 


make them as well. And, by the way, 
was there ever such temptation to do 
home-dressmaking ? Never was there such 
a collection ‘of bones, steels, hooks-and- 
eyes, pins, buckles, bindings, beltings, 
elastics, tapes, silk and twists, dress pre- 
servers, etc., while perfect-fitting paper 
patterns of every description may be bought 
for a trifle. Indeed, we could mention 
some deft little needlewomen who took 
advantage of the recent sales to supply 
themselves with materials for their ‘‘ out- 
ing” wardrobe, and will spend the quiet 
Lenten season evolving some of the nat- 
tiest costumes that will be seen anywhere 
on Easter day. 

Silks, velvets, serges, challies, etc., are 
standard fabrics and always available, 
while fancy buttons, sequin galoons and 
iridescent trimmings, so enormously ex- 
pensive early in the season, being novelties, 
were bound to suffer the indignity of spec- 
ial reduction. This was the versatile wo- 
man’s opportunity, and, having provided 
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herself with charming goods at small 
cost, she goes serenely to work, with leis- 
ure to weave pleasant fancies and beautiful 
dreams to the rhythmic song of her sew- 
ing-machine. When summer comes, with 
blue skies and golden sunshine, and nature 
is wooing one to the cool, leafy woods, or 
to the breezy seashore, the woman who 
has taken Time by the forelock will be 
ready to pack her trunks and speed 
‘*o’er the hills and far away.” 

In spite of the turns and twists of fash- 
ion there are certain materials and colors 
that the fickle tyrant is powerless to affect ; 
and chief among them are all kinds of 
black fabrics. No fashionable woman 
considers her wardrobe complete without 
at least one black dress, while to women 
of limited means such a gown is a neces- 
sity. And, oh, such beautiful weaves and 
designs as are shown now! And, afterall, 
what is so altogether elegant as a hand- 
some black dress ? . 

Until recently there was one great draw- 
back to the wearing of black—one that 
made mourning garments a torture—viz., 
the inability to get a fast black in cotton 
linings. This disadvantage, however, has 
been obliterated completely by the intro- 
duction of the Nubian Fast Black materials. 
These charming new fabrics are of a fine 
and silky texture and will quite take the 
place of silk for linings; dressmakers 
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should make a point of seeing them, as no 
better or more effective lining or a good 
dress could be desired. There are satines, 
percalines and silicians of various weights 
and prices, but no matter whether you 
buy the cheapest or the most expensive, 
you have in either case a fast black. In- 
deed, the name itself is most suggestive of 
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its unfading qualities, for it would be ju 
as easy to change the color of the black« 
Nubian that wanders along the shores 
the Nile as to change the color of the Nv- 
bian Fast Black dye. It will not soil t! 
daintiest linens nor injure the tenderest 
skin. The percalines at 35 cents per yard 
are deliciously soft and light, and give t! 
delightful shimmering effect of moiré sill 
As linings, these materials possess every 
advantage over silks, being stronger, 
lighter, just as pretty, and a great deal 
cheaper ; this last fact alone scores an im- 
mense point in their favor. 

In order to protect themselves and the 
public against imitations the manufactur- 
ers have stamped their trade-mark, Nubian 
Fast Black, in small red letters on every 
yard, 

None is genuine without it. 

One noticeable feature connected with 
these goods, however, is that clerks and 
salesmen do not try to sell you something 
else ‘‘ Just as good,” but tell you candidly 
that there is nothing else like them on the 
market. As we have already said, there is 
everything to aid the woman who desires 
to dress well and must do so on limited 
means, and, although it’s poetic license to 
declare that beauty unadorned isadorned the 
most, every daughter of Eve in the depths 
of her own consciousness knows how de- 
pendent she is upon clothes for her effects. 


A 


Women may be discussed as “‘ new,” 
** advanced,” ‘‘ up-to-date,” etc., but one 
fact yet remains, they are still women pos- 
sessing the same desire to be bewitching 
that characterized their grandmothers, and, 
with one accord they welcome any inno- 
cent ally that will add to personal comfort 
or enhance feminine charms. 
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FLITTERS—VOGUE’S _DOMES- 
TIC PET SERIES 


Litters’ evident preference for me led to 
fk his being taken to town a few days 
after we met, not ignominiously shut 
ip in a basket, but in a blue bow and ona 
ady’s lap, and presented to me when he made 
his first appearance in the family, of which 
1e is now the chief ornament, as a small, 
vizened and timid kitten, with a large 
hump on his back, We had a dog named 
[atters, whose foster-mother must have 
been a cat, so fond was he of all the feline 
ace, running up with amiable greeting for 
trange cats in the street, and~ earning 
many a bloody nose by his too friendly 
confidence, ’ 
But Tatters was always a fool, and would 
smell of a needle and prick his nose as often 
as it was offered. 


take no notice of his rightful owner, but 
proceed by hugging, embracing and purring 
to ingratiate himself with all the strangers he 
saw, as if realizing that on his popularity 
with them depended the pleasure of his stay. 
Of course they succumbed at once, and he 
was petted nearly to death, one hostess going 
so far as to give a supper for him ‘* to see a 
cat eat olives !”’ 

On one occasion Flitters was lost. He 
had been taken one day to a photographer’s 
studio, which was to be his home, and at one 
o'clock had been left happy and satisfied. 
But at six came word that Fiitters was lost, 
His afflicted family sat upenearly all night, 
thinking he might return to his home; a 
touching advertisement was inserted in the 
press, and a colored porter, his devoted 
admirer, was up and out\at 5 a. M. seeking 
him in vain. A telegram was sent to 
expectant friends in the country: ‘ Cat 





FLITTERS—VOGUE'S DUMESTIC PET SERIES 


The kitten was not fierce, but frightened ; 
it crouched in a corner and put up one depre- 
cating paw, but Tatters soon convinced him 
of his good intentions, and in a day they 
would eat out of the same dish. 

Miss Laffan’s pretty little story of *¢ Flit- 
ters, Tatters and the Counseller’’ was then 
just out, so the kitten was promptly named, 
and proceeded to grow not only pretty but 
charming. Flitters is tiger-striped, with a 
silver-white waistcoat, collar, gloves and 
socks, and even in his early youth showed 
himself punctiliously neat. 

At eight months old he distinguished 
himself by climbing up a wisteria vine to the 
level of a fourth-story window, where he sat 
and wailed pitifully with terror, holding out 
one helpless paw toward every proffered ar- 
ticle, from planks to umbrellas, and clinging 
tightly with the other three, until at last an 
adventurous maid, seated on the window- 
siJl in the attitude of window washing, while 
two within clung to her feet, pulled him in, 
at an expense of scratched wrist and ruffled 
temper; but at least Flitters was cured of 
climbing. 

In his first summer, not having as yet es- 
tablished himself as an inseparable part of the 
family, he was left at home with the care- 
taker, but on our return he met us with so 
vociferous a welcome—not being a garrulous 
cat—and so clung and climbed on us, climb- 
ing literally up my dress as I stood, hug- 
ging me with both paws round my neck, 
and refusing to lose sight of me, that it was 
then and there decided he must have no 
more lonely summers. 

In subsequent summers care was taken to 
provide Flitters with a home where he would 
be petted, and it was funny to see him, on 
being let out of his basket in a strange place, 
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lost! Can’t come.’” And all day long 
the search went on. A _ second night 
of distress passed, and as his mistress was 
sadly swallowing, or trying to swallow, her 
coffee, tidings came that he was found. He 
had been under the floor for some twenty 
hours, and came out calm and smiling, with 
a pleasant greeting to his distracted friends ! 

Petted, pampered cat as he is, Flitters is 
not only a fine mouser, but so proud of his 
prowess that he never fails to bring his spoil 
to his mistress, to be praised and flattered to 
the top of his bent. Indeed, he has been 
known to catch a mouse at nine Pp. mM. and 
keep it until long after midnight, until his 
mistress’s return from the opera, when he 
would meet her at the door, purring and 
**corooring’’ as well as his mouthful of 
mouse would permit. But alas! there are 
few mice to be had in his preserves now, and 
it is pathetic to see the joy with which he 
displays athing not larger than one’s thumb as 
the only reward of weeks of vigilance. _Flit- 
ters is getting on in years now, and has be- 
come set in his ways. Of his own good will 
and volition he has fixed on a certain rou- 
tine, which is as follows: Dinner with the 
family at 7 Pp. M.; but a supplementary saucer 
to be prepared and set away ona shelf, At 
8.30 he sits down in front of this, rolls sen- 
timental eyes at the passerby, and coaxes for 
it in dulcet tones. At 9 he gets up and de- 
mands it in a peremptory voice, and, if by 
chance it is not given him until 9.30, he 
becomes first plaintive, then indignant, then 
abused. At 11 Pp. M., when his mistress 
sups, he demands milk, then no more, unless, 
perchance, there be fish for breakfast, until 
next day’s 7 o'clock dinner, Tatters has 
long since departed, having attained a ripe 
old age. F litters missed his playmate much, 
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and whereas the two creatures were once 
content to be together, as soon as Tatters 
died Flitters became very dependent on hu- 
man companionship, and refused to be left 
alone. For four months he had the friendship 
of a beautiful collie, and although for a day 
or two the size and ponderous playfulness of 
this great creature cdused some tail-swelling, 
yet Flitters soon bécame very ‘‘chummy’”’ 
with him, and the two would play to- 
gether very prettily, until the great dog, be- 
coming a little too boisterously familiar, 
Flitters would raise himself to a sitting pos- 
ture by fastening in one claw in the dog’s 
hairy frill, while with the other he slapped 
him sharply and scientifically on the nose, 
after which the dog subsided, and Flitters 
would wash the fringes of his legs in token 
that he bore no malice. But the collie too 
was reft from us in the flower of his youth, 
and Flitters, being older, took his loss more 
to heart, going from room to room, search- 
ing for him, smelling the rugs on which he 
habitually slept, then coming with a seriously 
annoyed expression to his mistress to utter a 
questioning, long-drawn yowl, and as be- 
fore, he now utterly refuses to stay alone, 
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PEPPER AND 





COATS AND CAPES 


(From $7.50 to $45. ) 

T seems to be a matter of choice whether 
one buys a coat or a cape for spring 
wear, and the choice, if made purely a 

matter of taste, is difficult, for the two vie 
closely with one another in style and pretti- 
ness. The cape has the great advantage of 
convenience in the putting on and taking off, 
while the coat is more of a protection in 
windy, cool spring weather. 

Fashion declines to vote in the matter. 
She has abundantly provided women with 
both these garments, and feels her share of 
responsibility is fulfilled. The colors of both 
coats and capes are principally confined to tan, 
dark blue and black. The linings are of 
pale or gay changeable or figured silks, and 
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the trimmings are of endless varieties of 
buttons and braids, while the strip of cloth 
stitched flat over the seams or around the 
garment can also be included as a trimming ; 
the turn-back collars and cuffs are velvet- 
faced. One of these short full capes is made 
of light tan smooth cloth lined with change- 
able pink taffeta silk and braided in narrow 
braid of lighter shade. The cloth is cut away 
from under this trimming, showing the lining 
and making a very dainty effect. It hooks 
at the neck only, and has a full ruffle effect 
made by narrow bands of the cloth stitched 
on the edge and put around the neck in up- 
standing loops, the ends of which are pointed, 
coming down about three inches on the out- 
side and caught down by straight rows of 
small pearl buttons, Price, $23. A very 
plain but attractive cape in the light colored 
cloth is made with a strip of cloth over each 
seam, stitched on the edges, and at the bot- 
tom a straight row of small pearl buttons 
sewed on the applied strip. The collar is 
turned-over velvet-faced, and the lining is of 
Dresden flowered silk. Price, $3. An- 
other plain cloth cape of a light gray shade 
has a braided pattern running from the bottom 
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SALT—VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


of the cape in long points up each seam, a 
plain turn-back collar velvet-faced has the 
same braided pattern over the velvet facing. 
Price, $17.50. Two dark blue capes with 
narrow gilt braid trimming are very attractive. 
In one case the braiding of fine gold cord runs 
the length of each seam, and is overlaid at 
the top and bottom of the garment by straight 
rows of small gilt buttons, The collar trim- 
ming isthe same, except the rows of buttons 
alternate with the braid. The price of this 
cape is $18. 

On the second one of this description the 
gold braid runs around the cape and up and 
down the fronts in rows of five, the braiding 
being repeated at even distances across the 
centre of the cape. The collar turns over 
and is faced with velvet, to match the cloth 
edged with the five rows of gilt braid. Price, 
$16.50. 

Among the handsomest coats shown is one 
of smooth, light gray cloth, lined throughout 
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with heavy silk of a white ground with 
Dresden flowered pattern, The coat is made 
double-breasted, loose- fitting in the front, the 
buttons large, very handsome pearl, four in 
number; over the velvet of the turn-back 
collar is stretched a narrow band of the cloth, 
ending in round shaped ends where the 
revers come in the front. The seams are 
strapped, and the sleeves, which are melon- 
shaped, are also ended in the same way over 
the seams, Price, $36. Another model of 
sleeves shown in two very handsome tan 
coats are made full at the top by a full shir- 
ring at the back and front of the sleeve. 
The top fulling at the shoulder seam is 
plaited in very fine full box-plaits. One of 
these, costing $35, is made with open fly 
fronts, either side of which, below the revers, 
which are, like the collar, velvet-faced, are 
four very handsome large buttons with 
mother-of-pearl centres and bordered with a 
row of Rhine stones. This coat is braided in 
a very handsome long-pointed leaf pattern, 
which runs up the seams and darts also up 
the sleeves, the lower part of which are quite 
tight-fitting. It is beautifully lined with pale 
green taffeta silk. 

A very beautiful coat is one with narrow 
white satin stitched at each edge, which runs 
the length of every seam, and in between the 
seams about an inch apart, both back and 
front. The sleeves made as described above 
have no trimming beyond a narrow velvet 
cuff set under the sleeve at the wrist. Price, 
$38. A light brown coat of beautiful shade 
and texture of cloth is thickly covered with 
braiding in a very fine narrow black silk 
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braid; the collar is plain turn-over of the 
cloth, and also thickly braided. The sleeves 
are fulled at the t op in very fine side plaits, 
and are stitched in, narrow below the elbow, 
with a folded-over expansion of the cloth. 
Price, $35. A very useful coat is one of dark 
blue cloth edged with heavy horseman’s braid, 
and lined with a gay Scotch plaid silk, The 
cuffs and collars are ended in curious crescent 
shape, formed by the stitched braid. Price, 
$24. 

One can find the unlined capes at $7.50 
and $9.50. At $12.50 isa very stylish double 
cape lined with gay plaid silk. A very pretty 
yet reasonable jacket is made of satin finish 
covert cloth. The effect is a plain light brown, 
but, on looking closely, one sees a white 
thread woven in. It is made double-breasted, 
buttoning invisibly, is heavily stitched, and 
has a pretty flowered lining. Price, $15. 

Among the more dressy capes is one of 
black velvet trimmed with full ruffles of 
chiffon which run around the edge and across 
the back and also forms the finish at the neck, 
where it is caught down with full bows of 
narrow black satin ribbon. It is very chic ; 
costs $45. Another of heavy black satin 
is scalloped in deep round scallops around the 
very full edge. Between each scallop is a 
full jabot of fine black lace, caught at the top 
with a jet cabuchon, full ruffles of Jace run 
around the ends in several rows, and edge the 
front and neck. Price $38. Instead of 
hanging full and loose, as most of these capes 
do, one is fulled into long plaits in the back, 
which belt in at the waist ; the fronts of long 
square tabs hang down loose, hiding the belt, 
and over the shoulders it hangs full and loose 
like any other round cape. Price $45. 





To return once again to the jackets, this is 
a very odd pretty style made of black damask 
silk. The back is quite loose-fitting, belted 
in at the waist with a very narrow worsted 
satin ribbon; the front has a vest of chiffon, 
very full, narrow revers of the silk at either 
side. The sleeves are very full bishop’s 
sleeves, ending with a narrow turn-back cuff 


of the silk, It costs $25. 


FABRICS 


The novelty fabrics this season—and there 
are many of them—are a combination of wool 
and silk in beautiful textures and patterns. 
The grenadine chiffons are among the most 
expensive, being $6 per yard, forty-six inches 
wide. One of these grenadine chiffons shows 
a black grenadine ground, the colored pattern 
over it in raised woolen and silken threads, 
giving a cut velvet effect very rich and hand- 
some; price $5 ayard. In the black fab- 


rics, which are much used over colored silk 
linings, are seen a variety of beautiful de- 





signs, varying from the stripe effects to large 
leaf patterns, bold and handsome in design. 
This is forty-six inches wide and costs $1.25. 
French poplins, which have very much the 
same effect, cost $2, $3 and $3.50 per yard. 

Silk crépons in black, also in plain colors, 
are very handsome and cost $4. Canvas 
mohairs in pale shades of various colors cost 
$2. A figured French cheviot is very hand- 
some and costs $1.50. 

Alpacas are much used, are particularly 
nice for traveling costumes, and cost $2.25. 
Novelty poplins and mosambiques are very 
attractive; the latter is quite sheer and is 
improved by asilk lining of the same or con- 
trasting color. Price $2 per yard. Cheviots in 
small black and whitechecks, pepper and salt 
effects, and Scotch plaids, are sold for about 
$1.35 per yard. A cheviot with raised threads 
woven over its surface is. pretty and costs from 
40 to 60 cents per yard. Storm serges still 
hold their own and are found in all dark 





colors. The sixty-inch width costs $1.25 
per yard, fifty-eight inches $1, and a fifty- 
inch width, not quite as fine or soft as the 
above, but of sufficiently good quality, costs 
69 cents. 
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CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


FRENCH NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


He recent crisis in France has again 

i drawn attention to the inherent de- 

fects of the French Constitution. 
It seemed probable that there would be a 
deadlock between Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, and those who take alarm easily 
perceived indications of another revolution, 
The matter has settled itself for the time 
being because the Senate wisely refused the 
temptation to push its own claims to an 
extreme, but onlookers have not yet thrown 
off the impression of bad management some- 
where or of unwieldy processes. 

M. Bourgeois took office as Prime Minis- 
ter over four months ago, and all commenta- 
tors united in advising him that his best pol- 
icy was to ride for a fall. His ministry was 
nicknamed in advance the nine days min- 
istry, and no one believed it possible that it 
could endure as it has done. President Faure 
called him to office because the Ribot minis- 
try had been defeated by a vote taken on a 
Radical motion, and although the Radicals 
were not in the majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies, President Faure followed the pre- 
cedent of entrusting to the leader of the Op- 
position the formation of a new cabinet. 

But the Radicals had gained their point by 
the temporary support of many of the Mod- 
erate Republicans, and it was believed that 
this support would be withdrawn, of course 
before the Radical Premier, M. Bourgeois, 
was well settled into his saddle. The new 
cabinet met with an amused tolerance and its 
chief was advised to make the best of his op- 
portunities for pleasing the electors by intro- 
ducing measures that would be so popular 
with them that the next general election 
would see the return of many more Radical 
deputies in consequence. M. Bourgeois, 
however, still rides at the head of the troop, 
and the whole cavalcade of deputies is still 
swayed by his leadership. 
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The programme outlined by M. Bourgeois 
last November contained the usual Radical 
measures, including a provision for compul- 
sory reference of all disputes between capital 
and labor to a state board of arbitration, an- 
nuities for old working men, a progressive 
succession duty, a severe income tax, ‘‘ the 
definite settlement of the relations between 
church and state’’ and other measures not 
calculated to please the more conservative. 

It did include, however, one statement of 
intention which has served effectually to take 
the wind out of all the sails of the opposition. 
It asserted the firm determination of the cab- 
inet to press investigations into the railway 
scandals to the fullest extent, and it is this 
clause in the programme, added to the fact 
that the electors firmly believe that the Rad- 
icals will keep their pledge in this respect 
that has so far prevented their overthrow. 
The Ribot Ministry, and the Dupuy Minis- 
try which preceded it, both Moderate Re- 
publican Ministries, were overthrown by 
votes which censured their manner of treat- 
ing the railway scandals, and before the 


country the Radicals have appeared as the 
champions of fearless and complete investi- 
gation. 

It is true that the Moderates did not carry 
on a policy of as rigid investigation, although 
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the majority of that party are doubtless inno- 
cent of any desire to shield the guilty. They 
consider that it is better for the state to let 
sleeping dogs lie, that it is easy to arouse the 
French people to a desire to pull reputations 
to pieces, and to probe the scandals to the 
utmost, but difficult to ensure the absolute 


exclusion of politics and partisan tricks 
from such inquiries. Many most reput- 
able Frenchmen are ‘averse to creat- 


ing a grave political scandal which, such 
men think, dishonors France.’’ But the 
electors are easily convinced that corrup- 
tion is everywhere, and that even men in the 
highest position are in league to hide the 
true {facts for the sake of members of their 
own party. The Radicals have taken advan- 
tage of this fact, and have put themselves 
into a position which no one dares to attack 
openly. The Moderates vote with them 
when they introduce measures looking to in- 
vestigation, because they do not dare to appear 
to the electors and to the press as opposing 
the reforms so ardently desired and advocated, 
This enables the Radicals to remain in power, 
and the clever politics shown by their profit- 
ting by the situation does not necessarily prove 
them anything but honest in their belief that 
the scandals should be thoroughly probed at 
last. 

A few weeks ago M. Ricard, Minister of 
Justice in M. Bourgeois’s cabinet, decided that 
M. Rempler, the Judge entrusted with the 
prosecution of the inquiry into the briberies 
connected with the affairs of the Southern 
Railway, was not sufficiently alert, or showed 
a tendency to favoritism, and he transferred 
the case to Judge Poitevin, in whom he had 
more completeconfidence. This is, of course, 
‘Can interference of the executive with the 
course of justice,’’ but it has been done many 
times in France without objection. 

The Senate, however, where the feeling 
against the advisability of the whole investiga- 
tion is strong, took the matter up and passed 
a vote of censure on M. Ricard. M. Bour- 
geois supported his Minister of Justice and 
appealed to the Chamber of Deputies for its 
opinion. After listening to a speech from 
M. Ricard, in which he took the whole 
responsibility of his act on himself, and de- 
fended it by saying that he had been actuated by 
no especial antagonism against individuals or 
parties, and desired ‘‘ not vengeance, but jus- 
tice,’ the deputies voted confidence in the 
cabinet by a majority of three hundred and 
twenty-six to forty-two, Both votes were taken 
again in Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
with the same results by differing majorities, 
so that M. Bourgeois was confronted with the 
fact that one chamber had put him in a posi- 
tion where he should at once resign, and the 
other had given him every evidence of sup- 
port. Here is where the defect in the French 
Constitution is shown, for the Senate is no 
less an elective chamber than the lower 
house, and consequently a cabinet should be 
responsible to it. 

M. Bourgeois, however, decided to remain 
in office, alleging that the confidence of the 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SELF-I MMOLATION 
SHE SHOULD 


OF 
DRESS 


THE UNJUST THE 


MOTHER——HOW 


a “Here seems to have grown up in our 
midst, and spread chrougnout the 
jand, a silent, undisputed law that 

daughters have the right to out-dress their 
mothers~ It may be partly traced to miscon- 
ceived notions held by American mothers 
concerning the proper relation they should 
hold to their daughters, and these views 
transmitted from generation to generation 
would naturally gain tremendous power. 

No one will dispute that the majority of 
women with grown-up daughters are inclined 
to extinguish their personality in their family. 
It is in the matter of dress, the side of the 
subject most interesting to discuss in these 
pages, that we see frequently scenes that 
border on self-immolation on the maternal 
side. ‘This becomes painfuliy apparent jn 
what are called well-to-do families, upon 
whom has fallen a financial strain. The 
mother-head of the household, by what she 
considers the demands of her motherly pride 
and affection, and viewed by her as the most 
praiseworthy action of her hfe, immediately 
imposes on herself the most unjust personal 
sacrifices in order that her daughters may 
continue to enjoy and pursue the pleasures 
and frivolities of the society in which they 
move; but more especially to enable them to 
keep up appearances by dressing in a more or 
less extravagant fashion. 

In spite of the advanced views held by 
women, the maternal point of view has not 
yet deviated far from fine clothes meaning 
good matches for her girls. This is her prop, 
her support, her inspiration, from which her 
misplaced endeavors have their birth, and 
owe their life and vitality. Among the 
many new eras of womanhood it is to be 
hoped that the restoration of the hon- 
ored mother to her proper dignity will be the 
first achieved. May we all live to see her, 
from lowest to highest estate, the best-dressed 
woman in her family, as she should ever be. 
It would simplify matters if mothers would, 
when the time came for them to take their 
daughters out into the world, establish at 
once the proper dress relation that should dis- 
tinguish them, until marriage intervenes, 
Far from stinting herself, she would be doing 
her duty by curbing false ambitions, curtailing 
extravagant demands, and fitting out her girls 
in refined simplicity, instead of encouraging 
the over-elaborateness we constantly see. 

We shall consider the proper toilettes for 
both mother and daughters, but in this week’s 
paper confine the descriptions to the mater’s 
gowns alone. 

We may begin at once with the shopping, 
or street gown, tailor-made, of sage-green 
covert cloth, the skirt trimmed round the 
bottom with tape bands of cloth simply 
stitched on the edges. ‘This costume consists 
of two pieces only, the bodice to be worn with 
it depending on whatever choice the owner 
may make of a silk one. A _ heavy twilled 
silk of the same tone as the cloth would 
look well if made with a tight-fitting back, 
the fronts loose from the lining, tucked 
lengthwise, and crossed from right to left. 

Sleeves en gigot, the upper sleeve tucked a 
few inches only from the top. White silk 
choker and chemisette, draped with an écru 
net embroidered lightly in white. 

Black satin bow at the back, and, if the 
figure is very slight, a black satin girdle and 
bow. If, on the contrary, there is an incli- 
nation to embonpoint, a basque bodice will 
prove far more becoming. The second piece 
is a cloth mantle, which matches the gown, 
falis below the waist, and is trimmed with 
graduated bands of cloth, stitched on from 
neck to border, while in between these bands 
runs a narrow design in black soutache braid. 
Black glacé silk ruchings pinked out trim 
the neck, the fronts and the bottom edge. 
Long black satin ribbons tie in front. The 
lining is of changeable sage-green and rose- 
pink taffeta. 

Quite in harmony is a pretty black satin 
straw bonnet, which shall have tufts of vio- 
lets and foliage massed in a border, and loops 
of black net edged with écru lace beading in- 

ermixed with narrow black satin sharp ends 
nd a black aigrette, 








A gown for church and visiting, besides 
many other uses, might be of black broche 
grenadine, to be had in such charming variety 
this season. A plain skirt made over black 
glacé silk. In iront, a. the side seams, a 
black sa.in ribbon is draped trom the belt for 
a quarter of a yard down, then resolves itself 
into three rosettes with steel buckles in their 
centres, and ribbon chains between. The 
last rosette reaches the knee, and has flying 
ends. 

A jacket-bodice with fronts loose from the 
black silk lining, and a high collar in two 
square tabs wired on the edge. Both collar 
and fronts are lined with maize color satin, 
over which 1s flatly laid a fancy cream net. 
These fronts fold over into revers, with jabots 
of cream lace. The collar has its lace plait- 
ing of the same lace, trimming it smartly by 
rolling over. A black plissé net plastron 
with the sides finished by narrow black satin 
ribbons, rosettes and buckles of steel, is very 
smart indeed. Quite plain gigot sleeves, 
showing a triangle of yellow satin covered by 
net’as a finish to the long wrists, with a band 
of black ribbon, a bow and a buckle, 

A happy idea occurred in using part of an 
old-fashioned real guipure lace overskirt to 
fashion a spring mantle. It was still in per- 
fect condition and a good black, the result of 
keeping it always wrapped in dark blue paper. 
A flounce about twenty inches wide was ad- 
justed to a black satin yoke with square front. 
A jet passementerie with a touch of écru 
lace in the design was laid over the yoke. 
Under the guipure flounce was one of ac- 
cordion-plaited net which held out the lace 
charmingly. The edge and the fronts were 
finished with a box-plaited gauze ribbon 
ruching havinga satin border. The standing 
collar-ruche consisted of several rows of ribbon 
side-plaited with bunches of black satin loops 
intermingled, the bow in the back larger 
than the rest of the clusters. 

As women along the fifties have invariably 
gray, if not white hair, the proper selection 
of their bonnets requires great care, without 
which they are in danger of looking loud and 
conspicuous. A black lace and jet bonnet 
runs no danger of going amiss, neither does 
one in black and gold, black and steel or 
black and white. But as tulle bonnets are to 
be the summer’s rage there is further choice 
in dark blue, cranberry red, ivy-green and 
orchid mauves. It is understood that they 
are to be touched up with lace flowers and 
ribbons in a way suitable to’ mature years. 

The mater’s broché grenadine gown 
suggests a black tulle bonnet with swirls of 
net plissés edged with écru lace beading, 
wings of net appliquéd with écru lace designs, 
besides a soft black aigrette at the side. 
Narrow strings to tie at one side. 


SECOND OPEN QUESTION 


S previously announced, the final an- 
swers received to this question are 
published in this issue. Although 

they are somewhat varied in tenor, and indi- 
cate that much more might be said on this sub- 
ject, it has been decided to not longer defer the 
award of the honorarium; accordingly the 
award is given below, The question is : 

To what extent may a married man with propriety 
pay lis honorable attentions to a married woman not 
related to him, but with whom he may be upon terms 
of particular friendliness; and under what circum- 
stances, if any, may he call upon her, make her pres- 
ents, or appear with her in public? 

The answer signed O. in Vogue, 27 Feb- 
ruary, 1896, having been adjudged the best, 
the*writer, Mrs. Ray Talbot, has instructed 
Vogue to send five dollars to the French Hos- 
pital. 


Dear Vogue : 

As to your second open question, I would 
strongly recommend the inquirer—who seems 
to have been casting sheeps’ eyes at his neigh- 
bor’s wife—to see The Squire of Dames, now 
running at the Garrick Theatre. Mr. John 
Drew, in his self-appointed character of 
Squire, delivers an exceedingly effective ad- 
dress on the aliases of Cupid which fits your 
correspondent’s case to a T. Mr. Drew is 
addressing a young man who is in love with 
a young married woman, but who proposes, 
at the request of the lady, to keep the affair 
in the region of idyllic purity. Mr. Drew 
suggests travel to China as the only possible 











method of keeping to this exalted pro- 
gramme. But the young man _ pro- 
poses to stay in London and continue 
to see the lady, whereupon Mr. Drew tells 
him in substance as follows: you may call 
the affair what you please—platonic friend- 
ship, an ideal interest, brotherly regard, what 
you will—but one day when you are sitting 
with the lady Cupid will call and send up his 
card, and you cannot refuse to acknowledge 
him. The quotation is of course not literal, 
and it is but a fragment of the speech Mr. 
Drew makes, but enough is indicated to show 
the trend of the thought. There is a world 
of wisdom in the address as a whole, which 
cynical though it may sound, is borne out by the 
experience of every one who ever tried to walk 
the slippery path of the friend of his friend’s 
wife. T., New York, 


Dear Vogue: The degree of attention a 
married man may pay to a married woman is 
determined by locality. His attentions must 
not compromise, but can go to that limit, 
and the limit is determined by his associates. 

Attentions that would compromise in 
Omaha would not compromise in New York. 

L., New York State. 


Dear Vogue: In answer to question now 
being considered, I beg to refer the inquirer 
to First Thessalonians, fifth chapter, twenty- 
second verse. In the spirit of First Corin- 
thians, eighth chapter, thirteenth verse. 

W., Trenton, N. J. 


Dear Vogue: It would be a great deal 


better for the married man te sacrifice his 
particular friendliness for the particular mar- 
ried woman than to be a subject for scandal. 
; M., New York. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent. 


Fashionable Arrangement for Hair. 
N., New Hampshire.— Will you kindly 
tell me how the hair is worn in New York 
for general wear? and is it worn in Pompa- 
dour style ? and is the hair first waved before 
being combed over the roll? and for the street 
is the hat set on the Pompadour roll ? 

It is no longer smart to part one’s hair, 
at present it is worn off the face 4 la Pompa- 
dour, but not necessarily over a cushion, 
which is awkward to becomingly wear a hat, 
particularly now, when the hats must be 
worn well over the forehead; in order to 
present a smart appearance. If, upon ar- 
ranging your hair, you will separate the front 
hair from the back, comb it back, pin it 
loosely where the back hair will cover it, the 
same effect as though a roll were under it 
can be gotten, and the front hair pulled as 
loose as desired. The hair in the back is 
worn low, in a small coil, a small figure 
eight, or made into a few finger puffs, but it 
must fit one’s hat, at all events, otherwise the 
cachet of one’s toilette is lost. The hair 
is waved with hot irons after it is all arranged. 


The Colored Shirt Versus the 
White Shirt. L., Philadelphia.—White 
shirts are always good form all the year round, 
To wear colored shirts is simply a matter of 
individual taste. It is a novel change from 
the almost universal white linen of winter, 
and if chosen with good taste and discretion, 
colored shirts are smart. 


Proper Walking Stick. Suez.—Will 
you kindly tell me through your inquiry 
column what the proper thing is in a walk- 
ing stick for a man of twenty-four. 

A natural or hard whangee stick, very 
slender, is the proper thing. 


Spring Sack Suits for Men. R.C. 
W., New York.—(1) Can you give some 
particulars as to how men’s sack suits will be 
made for the spring and summer ? 





(2) Will trousers be made any looser this 
spring? 

(3) What will be the styles in sticks for 
the spring ? 

(1) There will be no radical changes in 
the make of spring suits for men. Perhaps 
the collar of the waistcoat may be cut a bir 
higher, The jacket should not be long. 

(2) The trousers as narrow as they arc 
made at present. 

(3) The proper stick for spring, in fact fo: 
a man at almost any time, is of slender 
whangee, either natural or smoked. 


Trunk for Young.Man. Subscriber, 
Virginia. —(1) I shall be very much obliged 
if you will kindly inform me as to what sort 
of trunk you consider most proper for the use 
of a young man of twenty-one years of age. 

(2) I should also ask you to inform me as 
to new spring lounge suits—single-breasted, 
and of black goods, should be made as well as 
the sort of goods they should be made of ? 

(1) It depends where you asc going. For 
an ordinary journey I should think a steamer 
trunk would be sufficient. Otherwise I would 
purchase a dark brown leather trunk, A 
good trunk of this kind will last for many 
years, and you will never regret its purchase. 

(2) Spring lounge suits of black wil) not 
be much worn, except in case of mourning. 
Black cheviot or serge is recommended, either 
of which are useful and smart, 


Spring Overceat. Dress Coat for 
Youth of Fifteen. W. H. B., New Jer- 
sey.—(1) What is the correct overcoat for 
the coming spring? 

(2) What is the proper ceat and trousers 
for a boy of fifteen years and five feet ten 
inches in hight to wear to church ? 

(3) Can the cutaway or ‘*long-tail’’ coat ° 
be worn by boys in place of a‘dress suit ? 

(1) The smart covert coat is the correct 
one for spring. Not very short, but not as 
long as those of last year. Colors, gray or tan. 

(2) A youth of fifteen would look a bit 
immature in the frock coat. I should recom- 
mend a black morning or cutaway of vicuna, 
or rough woolen, and ‘‘fancy’’ trousers, 
i. e., gray or drab with a pattern of small 
stripes. JI would avoid checks or the shep- 
herd’s plaid. 

(3) The toga virilis, or evening coat, is too 
old. The evening suit demands a Tuxedo 
or dinner jacket, with a deep roll collar of 
vicuna or worsted, trousers and waistcoat to 
match ; black tie, black silk hose and patent 
leathers. 


As to Make of Bridesmaid«’ Gowns. 
F., Massachusetts. —(1) We wish to ask you 
about some bridesmaids’ dresses. We are to 
wear pink brocaded taffetas, which are to 
be made perfectly plain, and with them a 
**fichu’’ is to be worn, the ends of which 
shall reach the bottom of the dress in front. 
Now, how should the bottom of the waist be 
made? Should it be made without the skirt 
or not? Please advise. Also how long 
should the skirt be, and how wide. It is to 
be an evening wedding in the church. 

(2) Is it customary for the ushers to have 
their gloves presented to them ? 

(1) The bodice should be made separate from 
the skirt, and the skirt should fasten at the 
waist-line over the bodice. There are many 
ways of finishing the top of the skirt, accord- 
ing to the design and trimming of the gown. 
A soft girdle or roll of pink velvet or double- 
face satin ribbon would be a suitable finish 
for the style of gowns you describe. 

In length theskirt should more than touch 
in the back (an inch or so), and it should be 
sufficiently long in front.to quite conceal the 
feet. 

Six yards is the average width for skirts at 
present, as they are made less full than form- 
erly. This varies, of course, with different 
styles and materials, but from six to seven 
yards is sufficient for taffeta silk. 

(2) It is customary for the groom to present 
his ushers with their gloves. 





The doctors and anthropologists of Berling 
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are greatly interested in the Cingalese wit 
the rhinoceros skin who defies dagger thrust 
and throws himself joyfully on spikes withou 
sustaining any visible injury, and who cam 
to them after astonishing the natives of Lon 
don. 















































































































































































The ONLY 5 
Stiff, Elastic 3 
and Resilient = 


LASTS 
FOREVER. 
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CHamLes E PERVEAR, Agent. Send for Samples 


HAIR CLOTH 


Is the interpretation of the words ‘‘ Stiff Interlin- 
ing,”’ so much used in Fashion Journals. 


“OURS is PARAMOUNT, otbers subor- 
dinate’ 

“The Best is the Cheapest.” 

“Be sure you're right—then go abead.” 
“Abuse is not an argument against proper 


use.” 
TEECRECRERECSOSSERECRERECRERSCERERERRRERSSeEeeeeEEs 
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The New York Journal 
recently offered ten bi- 
cycles to the ten win- 
ners in a guessing con- 
test, leaving the choice 
of machine to each. 
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ALL OF THEM 
CHOSE 





Standard of the World. 


Nine immediately, and one after he had 
looked at others. And the Journal 
bought ten Columbias. Paid $100 each 
for them, too. On even terms a Col- 
umbia is chosen 


10 «= 10 














| POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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A PERFECT CORSET 


New Mod- 
els and Nov- 
elties for 
this season 
now ready, 
also Peig- 
noirs and 


Lingerie. 





903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York City. 


Tne Pansy CorsetComPany 














He value of a good stock company 

i was never better illustrated than in 

the case of the Empire Theatre 
Company, in Mr, Clyde Fitch’s play, Bohe- 
mia. More than most pieces, it depends for 
its interest on being sympathetically present- 
ed. Its substance is light and entertaining, 
and, in the hands of Miss Allen, Miss De 
Wolfe, Messrs. Dodson, Miller and Favers- 
ham, vagabondia becomes a plausible possi- 
bility, whereas less competent actors would 
have turned the dramatic trifle into a mean- 
ingless farce. It is encouraging to know 
that the pretty little play is meeting with 
success, 

The event of this week in the theatrical 
world was the reappearance of Minnie Mad- 
den Fiske on the stage in this city after an 
absence of several years. She chose for her 
début Marie Deloche, by Alphonse Daudet. 
Mrs. Fiske took the title-réle—that of a 
woman whose dominant characteristic is 
lying. 

Duse is now playing the last week of her 
engagement. ‘To-morrow, Friday, she ap- 
pears in Cavalleria Rusticana and in La Lo- 
candiera, and at the Saturday matinée in 
Camille. The tragedian’s engagement has 
been successful beyond the expectation of her 
manager, crowded houses being the rule, al- 
though the charge was $3 for aseat. It is 
rumored that Duse will return to this country 
in November next and play with an English- 
speaking company. It will be remembered 
that Salvini gave similar linguistically com- 
posite dramatic interpretations. 

On Monday next Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld’s 
A House of Cards will be produced at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. The cast includes 
Maxine Elliott, Henrietta Crossman and 
Frank Worthing, all favorites with New 
York audiences. Julia Marlowe Taber has 
appeared in She Stoops to Conquer during this, 
the second and last week of her engagement. 
This evening, and on Friday also, Mrs. Taber 
will play the role of Prince Hal in Henry rv. 
and that of Rosalind in As You Like It on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Charles Coghian’s play, Madame, is to be 
presented on Monday next at Palmer’s 
Theatre, the title-réle being played by Rose 
Coghlan. 

Next week also Mrs, Potter and Mr. 
Bellew will appear in She Stoops to Conquer. 

Miss May Irwin as the Widow Jones has 
been amusing large audiences at the Bijou 
throughout the week. Among her songs 
are The Hoodoo and I’se Ma Lo. 


AT THE THBATRES 


Abbey’s—3.15, The Goddess of Truth. 

Academy ef Music—8, Damrosch Season of Ger- 
man Opera, 

Amerieaa—8, The Colleen Bawn, 

Bijeu--8.15, The Widow Jones, 

Daly’s—8.15, Romeo and Juliet. 

pts Bohemia. 

Fifth Avenue—38.15, Duse. 

Garrick—8.20, The Squire of Dames. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Meart of Maryland. 

Hoyt'’s—8.30, A Black Sheep. 

Lyceum—8,15, The Prisoner of Zenda. 

Olympia Music Hall—8,15, Marguerite, 

Olympta Theatre—8.15, Excelsior, Jr. 

Palmer's—8.15, Julia Marlowe Taber in a round 
of plays, 

Standard Theatre—8.15, Chimmie Fadden. 

Star—8,.15, The War of Wealth. 


MUSIC 


FIDELIO 


N Monday, 2 March, the Damrosch 
O Opera Company opened their season 
at the Academy with a fine perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s only opera. This com- 
pany is an. unusually strong one, including 
several singers of the first rank. Some are 
old favorites, whom audiences are glad to wel- 
come back, especially Hans Sachs-Fischer ; 
some were new, among whom Mme. Lohse- 
Klafsky, whose appearance was looked for- 
ward to with the most eager expectations. 
Her triumphs in the west and south have 
been constantly recorded by the New York 
press, and the enthusiastic ovations tendered 
to Mme. Klafsky on this first night proved 
that these anticipations have been realized. 
This singer is one of the few favored indi- 
Viduals upon whom nature has lavished all 





the mental and physical- qualities that make 
an exceptional artist—a colossal voice, which 
she handles with absolute mastery ; almost 
fearful dramatic antensity, irresistible personal 
magnetism, a Juno-like, imposing figure. 
To speak further of this extraordinary artiste 
would be impossible without exceeding all 
bounds of sober criticism and falling into 
meaningless panegyric. There are a few 
artists of whom a critic can speak only in 
superlatives, and Mme. Klafsky is one of 
these, 

Herr Griining, alsoa new comer, was a 
worthy Florestan. His voice is a genuine tenor 
of rare beauty. As an actor he also is good, 
and his success was emphatic. Frl. Gadski’s 
Marzelline was a charming performance in 
all respects. Herr Lange as Jacquina was 
very acceptable, although his singing is not 
above criticism. Herr Popovici was an 
admirable Pizarro. He thoroughly looked 
like the fiend he impersonated, and both his 
singing and acting were intense. Herr 
Behrens as the minister was somewhat stiff, 
and his voice sounded worn and tired ;_ neither 
was his acting remarkable. He did not do 
himself justice. And last, was the superb 
Rocco of our own Emil Fischer. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted with animation 
and unusual discretion. After a superb 
rendering of the great Leonore Overture, 
No. 3, the audience tendered the conductor 
a well-deserved ovation. 


LOHENGRIN 


The second performance, of the Dam- 
rosch Opera Company on Wednesday, 4 
March, consisted of Wagner’s Lohengrin 
with an exceptionally strong cast. Miulko 
Ternina made her New York début as Elsa 
and was received very cordially. She possesses 
a beautiful voice and uses it skillfully, but as 
an actress she failed to impress the saudience. 

Herr Griining was a strong Lohengrin—a 
little too strong. He accented the heroic side 
of the character and neglected the lover. The 
favorable impression received of his vocal re- 
sources in Fidelio was thoroughly confirmed, 
but he was too forcible at times. His Heil, 
Kénig Heinrich, sounded more like a chal- 
lenge than a salutation. Also in the scene 
in the bridal chamber, in Act 111,, he was 
rather fierce when attempting to prevent Elsa 
from asking the fatal question. 

Frau Klafsky, as Ortrud, was overwhelm- 
ing. I do not remember ever to have heard 
so strong an interpretation of this character. 
Her invocation to Wotan, in Act 1. was 
powerful beyond’ © description—something 
never to be forgotten. Herr Popovici’s Tel- 
ramund was as admirable as his Pizarro. In 
the first act he was full of majestic dignity, 
secure in the eminence of his position. His 
accents of despair and impotent rage in Act 
II. were most convincing. | Popovici was par- 
ticularly great in representing the sudden 
change which the poisonous, seductive words 
of Ortrud. wrought within him. © Emil 
Fischer’s superb impersonation of the King 
has long been familiar to us. Herr Mertens 
was an impressive Herald. During the com- 
bat in Act 1., Lohengrin and Telramund, 
‘yllowing Wagner’s instructions, did some 
real fighting. 

The orchestra did not play nearly as care- 
fully as in Fidelio. The brass was always 
much too noisy. The beautiful prelude was 
played rather coarsely, and the festive music 
behind the scenes at the opening of Act 11. 
was frightfully off pitch. The chorus, how- 
ever, although not always in tune, was full 
of spirit. 

SIEGFRIED 


The first matinée performance amply atoned 
for the disappointment of the preceding even- 
ing. Herr Alvary convinced his numerous 
admirers that he is still the same incompar- 
able Siegfried. Seldom has this great artist 
sung so beautifully as in this performance. 
From beginning to end he never deviated 
from the pitch. 

Herr Paul Langi’s Mime deserves to be 
ranked with Alvary’s Siegfried—both are 
world-famous and peerless, Frl. Ternina’s 
Briinnhilde was a splendid performance in all 
respects, Herr Stehmann as the Wanderer 
was good. 

Herr Otto Lohse, the eminent Hamburg 
conductor, made his New York début in this 


opera, and it must be acknowledged that no 
conductor has ever been more enthusiastically 
received, and deservedly so. Herr Lohse 
exercises a wonderful control over each indi- 
vidual player. His balance of the different 
instruments was masterly threughout the per- 
formance. His modifications of the tempo 
were executed with absolute precision. He 
follows the singers without sacrificing his 
authority. Alvary brought out Herr Lohse 
several times with him, for without this ad- 
mirable conductor Alvary’s triumph would 
not have been as complete. 


TANNHAUSER 

Fri. Ternina, as Elisabeth, eclipsed even 
her performance of Briinnhilde. She is a 
truly great artist. Her Elisabeth was a 
strong, pathetic impersonation, and her 





accents of tender pleading were touching. | 
The great prayer in Act m1. she sang su- | 
perbly. Fri. Eibenschiitz sang the role of | 
Venus satisfactorily, but she might yet have 
infused much more passion into both her 
singing and her acting. Herr Fischer was the 
same admirable Landgrave as ever, and Herr 
Mertens a sympathetic, intelligent Wolfram. 
Frl. Mattfeld, as the Shepherd, deserves great | 
praise. 
The choruses were most satisfactorily ren- 
dered. For once the pilgrim’s chorus was 
sung as it should be, both in tune and with 
the proper dynamic shadings. Mr. Damrosch 
conducted with great care and discretion. 
Occasionally he hurried the tempo, especially 
in the march in Act 11,, and in the finale of 
Act 11. The brass was more subdued than | 
usual, 
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Bicycle Pertection 


wheel on the market to-day. 


Made in four models—$80 and 
$100. For children and adults who 
want a lower-priced wheel, the 


Defiance 
Epon! in gicht models—$40, $50, 
Send for the Monarch book, 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill, 











83 Reade Street, New York. 
8 and 5 Front Street, San Francisco. 
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FURNISHINGS. PATTERNS # # # 3 


| 


Taffeta Silk Petticoats. | 
Fancy Trimmed Waists. 


Organdie, Batiste, Linon 
Dotted Swiss Waists. 


Matinees, 


Dressing Sacques, Tea Gowns, | 


and | 





Corsets. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
PARIS LINGERIE. 
TROUSSEAUX. 


Proadvay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





LOUIS VUITTON’S 


ERICAN F 
TRUNKS & BAGS 
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of BICYCLE COSTUMES 


SEND 


50c. 


FOR COMPLETE 









PATTERN OF 
THIS BICYCLE 
COSTUME 
IN MEDIUM 





as well as patterns of every ipti 
Sande sap in coltanian wh flat Supl 
cates, may be obtained at the pattern de- 
partment of 
THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO., 
3 East 19th St., New York. 


of the new 





Send two-cent stamp for sample co 
**L’ Art de la Mode,” the leading ion journal of 
America. Eight Colored Plates. OPENING OF 
FRENCH MODE DEPARTMENT, March 16th. 
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Pocket Salts. 


HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 


CHARMING NOVELTY. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Of Lndon, call attention to one of their most charming novelties, 


The Crown 
Lavender 














WHITE LILAC 
VIOLET 








Made by them for many years in England, but now 


CROWN LAVENDER 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 


THESE POCKET SALTS 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes, and identical in quality with the world-renowned Crown Lavender Salts and various Perfumed Salts, 
the creation of the Crown Perfumery Co.., so long and favorably known to their London and Paris clientele. 


PRICES : Standard Size, 50cts. Smaller Size, 40 cts. In Kid Purses, 75 cts. Smaller Size, 60 cts. 


only find chagrin and disappointment. 





In Bottles as shown 


Which can be carried 1n the 






Made in the 








The Crown 





Perfumed 





Pocket Salts. 

















pocket with perfect safety. 


following odors:— 

















ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM. 


By sending either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., or Van Horn & Ellison, New York ; Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., 
Boston ; George B. Evans, Philadelphia; Leland Miller, St. Louis ; Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cincinnati; The Auditorium Pharmacy, Auditorium 
Building, or W. C. Scupham, Chicago, Ill.; The Owl Drug Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles ; The Scholtz Drug Co., Denver, one of these 
bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent to any address. Name the odor required. 
itations are being made and under various titles, calculated to degrade the article, attention is asked to the following in one of the leading 
fashionable journals of London. 
From the London Court Circular : 

‘* It is our duty to warn our readers against all these disgraceful imitations, French, English and American, for while 
the compliment paid to the Crown Perfumery Co. is no doubt sincere, the public who buy them are the real sufferers, and 
The only genuine and original Lavender and Perfumed Salts, so widely known for 
their exquisite bouquet, are the production of the Crown Perfumery Co., of London, and have received everywhere the 
enthusiastic approval of the polite world for many years.” 


Sold everywhere. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


or in dainty kid purses 


or the first time introduced into this country. 


YLANG-YLANG 
VERBENA 
MATSUKITA 
And all other odors. 
ARE PERFECT GEMS. 


Beware of worthless imitations. 





As wretched im- 











JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
desire to direct Attention to their Unique 
Display of Decorative Things for Country 
Houses of the Period, suited to the Tastes of 
People of To-day. 


beg INEXPENSIVE 


X Foreign Wall Papers of good Style and distinc- 
tive Coloring, to harmonize with “ Liberty” 
Fabrics—the representative Collection in the 
States. 

X “ Liderty’’ Cotton Stuffs in most attractive 
Patterns and Color Effects, to suit ** Liberty "’ 
Wall Papers, for Hangings and Furniture 
Covering. 

X China and Japan Mattings, the new Floor 
Fibre, and Rugs ot selected Designs, in Tones 
to go with “* Liberty” Papers and Stuffs. 

X Furniture of Forest Green Oak, Mahogany, 
Wicker, and Canton Cane, in comfortable 
Shapes of quaint Fashion—for use in connec- 
tion with the “* Liberty ’” Stuffs, 

X Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs and Candlesticks, for 
the Decoration of Delft Rooms. 


The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 


The ‘* Popular Shop’ are not to be had elsewhere. | 


“Liberty” Fabrics and Wall Papers. 
Carriage Free 

to all Parts of the States. 
(Trademarks Reg’d.) 


48d ST. W. 
AT 6th AVE. 













you Ride 0 
pe * m te? 


If not, why not? No other wheels 
in the world stand so 
estimation of cyclists, because Wa- 


full value for the investment. 


Not all of New York’s 
Business 


is transacted below 
the City Hall. 

On the contrary, a fair proportion 
of it is done above Madison Square. 
This proportion will find a new ally in 
the branch office of the 


Contract Department 
of the 


Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co,’ 
113 West 38th Street, 


(One door from Broadway. ) 


All inquiries regarding telephone service 
will be attended to at the new office a? 
efficiently as at the main office at 18 Cort- 
landt Street. 


14,000 Telephones in New York City. 
RATES FROM $75 A YEAR. 
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t on honest value 


and the purchaser receives 














SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A PAIR OF 
OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. 


| tle. 


$ ** Fust like a bunch” 


a 
bot- 







Mins 
Violet 


freshly gathered flowers of 


violet odor made that 
equals ‘* Forest woe oo 
It is delicate and very last- 
ing. Ash your dealer for it. 


Special 
Introductory 
Offer 


Actual bottle five times 


you will order direct of 

us one large size bottle of 

Forest Fringe Violet (sending $1.00 in money order, 

postal note or postage stamps) and mention the name 

of VoGug we will send you the bottle of perfume, in 

beautiful embossed case and include without extra 

charge % dozen cakes of Cold Cream and Glyce- 

rine Seap free, prepaying all express charges on 
soap and perfume. 

UNDREDS OF READERS of the various 
journals in which we have advertised have availed 
themselves of our liberal offer and have expressed 
their delight upon receipt of the goods 





The Luey Cycle Skirt 
is not an ordinary skirt. It 
was patented May 28, 1895, 
and is made to order only by 


255 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





and has the odor of the | 


the weod. There is no | 


larger than above cut. IF within the next 30days | 


David S, Brown & Co., Bank St., N.Y. City. ' Nozzie Co , 837-847 Broadway, N. Y. 


202 Washington Park, Brooklyn. 








THE CRAWFORD & CO., Makers. 
Factory and Main Offices: Hacgnstown, Mo. 
Branch ?} New Yorx Crry—70 & T2 Reade St. 
Houses § St. Lours—608 North Fourth St. 
Bies.ow & Dowss Co. Boston, N.E,Agts. 
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The Great Ball Nozzle Fountain Syringe 
does for women what no other will de. Recom- 
mended by the leading physicians, Send for circu- 
Jar. Forsale by all druggists. AMERICAN BALL 


Many Ladies ride a wheel in an ordinary skirt.—They 
might ride horseback with the same skirt, and with about 
the same appeararce of fitness—or unfitness. 


ad ad 










Salva-cea 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Used at night after a fatiguing day 
or evening, keeps the skin fresh and 
clear. 

Unequaled as a remedy for chapped 
hands, sun or wind burn 


Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. ‘*Extra Strong,’’ 75 cents. At 
druggists or by mail. THe BRANDRETH Co., 
274 Canal St., New York. 





